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INFLATION BATTLE 


To the Editor: 

The battle against inflation is rapidly 
getting nowhere. 

The battle will continue to get nowhere 
unless and until the “man in the street” 
is vested with a working knowledge of the 
implications of inflation. True enough, 
there are scattered blasts at the subject— 
all good—to be sure, but about as effec- 
tive as hunting bear with a pea shooter. 

What is urgently and desperately needed 
is an organized educational effort and di- 
rected at this same “man in the street,” 
and probably through the medium of the 
banks and life insurance companies. 

I am writing to express the hope that 


the Independent Bankers Association will 
see fit to organize and direct such an ef- 
fort. Locally, this small country bank is 
continually buying space in the local news- 
paper to warn the people about the terrible 
danger posed by inflation. We have also 
run as local advertisements the splendid 
series of articles put out by the Institute 
of Life Insurance Companies. 

We are of course, only the “still small 
voice in the Wilderness”. However, we are 
willing and glad to do what we can. I be- 
lieve there may very well be many thous- 
ands of others among the commercial banks 
and life insurance concerns who would 
gladly join to focus the “weight of num- 
bers” in this critical campaign if there was 
organization and direction thru a capable 
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These men were recording a bit of history on a sunny morning in 


August when they assembled on the steps of Harvard’s Baker Library 
for this photograph. For the 78 bankers shown here were members 
of the Pioneer Class of the Independent Bankers Association Seminar 
for Senior Bank Officers at the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

The seminar was praised by participants as the most outstanding 
event they’ve experienced in the field of banker education. Plans now 
are being made for next year’s seminar. 

In the front row, starting second from left, are O. K. Johnson, IBA 
first vice president and president of the Whitefish Bay (Wisconsin ) 
State Bank; Dr. Charles M. Williams, seminar director, and George 
A. Macomber, class president and president of the Cambridge (Massa- 


chusetts ) Trust Company. 
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medium, such as the Independent Bankers 


Association. 
W. B. RUNDELL 


Vice President 
Farmers State Bank 
Hillsboro, Wisconsin 


ANOTHER ‘FIRST DEPOSIT’ 


To the Editor: 

We were particularly interested in the 
humorous story (The INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
September issue) of the Ramsey National 
Bank of Devils Lake, North Dakota, getting 
its first “deposit,” from a skunk leaving its 
scent in the excavation, before the walls 
were up. 

We also are in the process of building 
a new bank building and during the pour- 
ing of the cash vault, Don Remsberg, the 
manager of the local Thriftway Store and 
one of our leading sidewalk superintend- 
ents, tossed a penny from his pocket into 
the concrete being poured and claims the 
distinction of the first deposit in the new 
bank. I think that our “cent” will be 
harder to withdraw than that of our Devils 
Lake counterpart. 

Our bank, like theirs, will be 90 by 50 
feet with a full basement and a drive-up 
window and parking lot. 

We were a little amused at the coinci- 
dence of your article at the same time we 
were still chuckling over our own “first 


deposit.” 
S. C. BRUNNER 


Cashier 
The First National Bank 
Ferndale, Washington 


Electronics In 
Banking Theme 
Of Ad Package 


Need for customer and personnel 
education regarding electronic bank- 
ing is brought into focus in a “pro- 
gram package” available through At- 
las Advertising of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, specialists in bank adver- 
tising and public relations. 

Arthur R. Greene, Atlas president, 
said that “after intensive research 
the package was created to provide 
an economical answer for educating 
bank customers to the use of elec- 
tronic code numbers on checks and 
deposit slips.” 

The program is designed to edu- 
cate the bank’s customers and at the 
same time gain their cooperation. 
Through the use of statement in- 
closures, display pieces in the bank 
and newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity, the ad “package” reaches the 
three major groups which must be 
educated—bank personnel, the cus- 
tomers and the general public. 
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FORCES MOBILIZE 








Missouri Independents Gain 
New Support in Campaign 


The continuing fight to defeat a pro- 
posed bill that would permit branch 
banking in Missouri has gained new 
support as forces are mobilized for 
the November 4 election showdown. 

Former President Harry S. Tru- 
man has come out against the meas- 
ure and said flatly “I am against 
branch banking . . . I have never 
thought that branch banking is a so- 
lution or a help to the financial policy 
of the nation.” 

Added to Mr. Truman’s statement 
has been that of the National Farm- 
ers Organization which took a stand 
against the initiative bill, and the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
which it is reported has taken a qual- 
ified stand against the measure. 

The Missouri bill would permit 
banks in St. Louis and Kansas City 
to set up branches in their cities and 
also within 12 miles of the city lim- 
its. This would permit branching 
across St. Louis and Jackson County 
lines. Banks outside the big city areas 
could not branch across a county 
line, under terms of the proposed law. 


Warning Sounded 


The NFO has been quoted as say- 
ing that the proposed inauguration of 
branch banking in Missouri threat- 
ens “serfdom” to farmers. It is re- 
ported that the farm group’s board of 
directors meeting in Corning, lowa, 
recently voted unanimously against 
the branch proposal. The group ac- 
knowledged that limited area branch 
banking would set geographic bounds 
on any bank’s branches but held it 
would be “a fatal first step along a 
path leading to the inevitable serfdom 
of farm and small town people.” 

Continued the board, “The experi- 
ence of other states stands as a warn- 
ing that branch banking is invariably 
synonymous with the deaths of the 
local bank, dedicated to the interests 
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TRUMAN TEXT 
ON BRANCHING 


Here is the text of the statement by 
Former President Harry S. Truman 
in which he puts himself on record as 
strongly against the proposal to legal- 
ize branch banking in Missouri: 

I have never thought that 
branch banking is a solution or 
a help to the financial policy of 
the nation. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, known as FDIC, was 
passed by the Congress over the 
violent opposition of the big cen- 
tralized banks located in the big 
cities. 

FDIC has placed the small 
banks on a par with the big ones, 
as far as deposit safety is con- 
cerned. The ordinary man in the 
small city and on the farm likes 
to know his banker and to be 
able to talk to him about his 
trouble. 

What chance would he have to 
do that if the high-hat president 
of the chain bank happened to 
be in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Springfield or Joplin or 
in any other central city with a 
branch banking setup? 

I am against branch banking. 





of its community and customers. It 
means the substitution of chain store 
financial control of credit policies 
managed by small groups far re- 
moved from the problems of our 
people.” 

NFO has units in 71 of Missouri’s 
121 counties. 

The Farm Bureau Federation said 
its feeling is “that Missouri’s present 
unit system of banking has adequate 


potential for services to Missouri ag- 
riculture.” 

Meanwhile, Missourians Against 
Branch Banking, a_ banker-citizen 
group, has continued peppering pro- 
ponents of the initiative referendum 
through the press and other media. 
Most recent has been a statement by 
Bradford Brett, chairman. 

In this declaration of principle, 
Mr. Brett declared the committee was 
formed to oppose the branch banking 
bill because “we believe the proposal 
is bad for banking and bad for the 
people of Missouri.” 

“Statutes of long standing ought 
not to be changed unless for serious 
and important reasons of public in- 
terest,” states Mr. Brett, who adds 
that “no such reasons exist for re- 
moving Missouri’s historic prohibi- 
tion of branch banking. 


Assails Proponents 


Mr. Brett assailed proponents of 
the bill with this statement that: 

“The assertion of proponents of 
branch banking that legislation is 
needed to provide the people of Mis- 
souri with ‘better banking facilities’ 
appears in its true light when it is 
noted that the two most extensive 
areas set up by the bill in which 
branching would be permitted are 
precisely the metropolitan areas of 
St. Louis and Kansas City within 
which large numbers of vigorous unit 
banks are already flourishing. 

“In these areas, it is apparent that 
the proponents of branch banking 
seek not to provide new facilities— 
the facilities already exist—but seek 
rather to enable a handful of power- 
ful, big city banks to extend their op- 
erations into the areas already com- 
pletely served by effective and grow- 
ing independent banks.” 

Notable weaknesses of the proposed 
Missouri act were attacked by Mr. 
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‘Amalgamated Steel looks as good as any right now.” 


Brett, who said it fails to include 
basic safeguards for maintaining the 
financial stability of already estab- 
lished banks and “would grant far 
wider freedom for branching than 
proposals previously presented to and 
rejected by the Missouri General As- 
sembly.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
which declared, “The limited branch 
banking act . . . for Missouri re- 
sembles the Indiana statute more 
closely than the laws of the other 35 
states that permit some form of 
branch banking,” was attacked. Said 
Mr. Brett, “If this is the case, the 
Missouri act’s . . . similarity with the 
Indiana law is very slight. 


Indiana Law Safeguards 


He added, “The Indiana law de- 
clares it to be the public policy of 
that state that no bank may establish 
a branch except where public conven- 
ience and necessity will be served and 
where such establishment . . . will not 
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result in jeopardizing the sound fi- 
nancial structure of any authorized 
bank. The act proposed for Missouri 
contains no such declaration.” 

Mr. Brett listed several other safe- 
guards of the Indiana law, which, he 
said, are not included in the Missouri 
act. In summation, he said, “In strik- 
ing contrast to the Indiana act, the 
law for Missouri does NOT require a 
public hearing before a branch is 
established; it does NOT require pub- 
lic notice of an application to set up 
a branch; it does NOT require that 
there be no existing bank or trust 
company located in the city in which 
it proposed to set up a branch if 
the city be other than that in which 
the applicant bank is located; 

“It does NOT require that, if appli- 
cation is made to establish a branch 
by a bank in a city of more than 50,- 
000 population there must be an offi- 
cial determination that the welfare 
of any bank established in such city 
will not be jeopardized.” 


He concluded, “In substance, then, 
the proposal for Missouri is not, as 
has been claimed ‘basically similar’ 
to the Indiana statute. Designedly 
lacking in the most elementary safe- 
guards, it is an instrument to serve 
the interest of a handful of big, big- 
city banks. 

“It is bad public policy to allow 
undue concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few... . It is 
particularly bad to allow access to 
credit to be controlled by a handful 
of dominant banks. Enactment of the 
law would go a long way to doing 
just this in Missouri.” 

Leslie E. Evans, chairman of the 
Greater St. Louis Group of Missouri- 
ans Against Branch Banking, struck 
out at branch bank proponents in a 
recent statement. 

In declaring only a handful of big 
city banks want branch banking, he 
said organized labor is not for branch 
banking despite some reports ema- 
nating from St. Louis. He also in- 
sisted that the three major farm 
groups of the state are against branch 
banking and added: 

“The Council of Administration of 
the Missouri Bankers’ Association 
unanimously condemned it; the Mis- 
souri State Chamber of Commerce 
formally refused to endorse the pro- 
posal; state committees of both Re- 
publican and Democratic parties have 
refused to endorse branch banking; 
over 200 daily and weekly newspa- 
pers throughout the state have taken 
positions of strong editorial opposi- 
tion to the branch-bank proposal.” 
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“Let’s cut out the day dreaming, 
Grunyon—hbesides we’d catch you no 
matter where you went.” 
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Banker Garlington (left) and Purina Dealer Wood have worked as a team in serving farmers for 22 years. 


‘SOUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 


HELPED LOCAL FARMS TO SHIFT FROM COTTON TO Cows” 


— Fred B. Garlington, president, 
Bank of Cabot, Cabot, Arkansas 








If you traveled through the country 
around Cabot, Arkansas, about this 
time of year in the middle 1930’s, 
you saw folks busy “‘pickin’ cotton.” 
Now and then you noticed a “family 
cow.” 


Go to the Cabot area today and 
you'll see good cows grazing fields 
once used for cotton. This major 
change in agricultural economics has 
been made possible by the Bank of 
Cabot, with an important assist by 
the Purina Dealer. 


“Our bank started lending to farm- 
ers for the purc of cows and 
equipment back in the 1930’s, and 
we haven’t had a penny’s charge-off 
in 25 years,” said Mr. Garlington. 
“Row croppers moved slowly to- 
ward dairying at first, but today 
they are using modern practices 
and equipment and there are many 
high-quality herds. 


“Fred Wood, our Purina Dealer, has 
been a good teammate in helping 
this shift from cotton to cows. He 
has brought sound dairy practices 
from the Purina Research Farm to 
our community, and has introduced 
new customers into our bank. Based 
on our experience, I would not hesi- 
tate to recommend that bankers 
work with their Purina Dealers.” 


* * * * 


Dairymen in the Cabot trading area 
now milk from 8,000 to 10,000 
cows. Their total dairy business is 
around $1,250,000 a year, and it 
has meant better living for them 
and their neighbors in town. This 
is just one of many examples of 
bankers and Purina Dealers team- 
ing up to lift the economy of a 
community. a 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 





PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Planning Conference Set 


For 1959 School Session 


Pians for the Independent Bankers 
Association 1959 Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers will be completed at a 
special meeting to be held in Chicago 
November 10, it was announced by 
Ben DuBois, IBA secretary. Attend- 
ing will be top officials of the asso- 
ciation and Dr. Charles M. Williams, 
Harvard University professor and di- 
rector of The Institute for Financial 








Management, which conducted this 
year’s seminar at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion August 17 to 29. 

Preliminary discussions on next 
year’s seminar began at Harvard even 
before this yeat’s Pioneer Class had 
left the campus, for the unanimous 
enthusiasm of the 78 participants for 
the initial program made plain the 





MEETINGS of this group, shown in the Faculty Club lounge in Kresge Hall, pro- 


duced the plan that resulted in donation of $800 by seminar participants to the 
Harvard Student Loan Fund. Seated, from left: William L. Gregory, St. Louis, 
Missouri, IBA director for that state; O. K. Johnson, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, 
first vice president of the IBA; George A. Macomber, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
class president; Reed H. Albig, McKeesport, Pennsylvania; Edwin F. Peters, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Standing, from left: Homer W. Bourgeois, Lowell, Massachusetts ; 
S. J. Kryzsko, Winona, Minnesota; George M. Senn, Angola, New York; W. G. 
Kirchner, Richfield, Minnesota; Clarence W. Coleman, Wichita, Kansas; Robert 
W. Franz, Milwaukie, Oregon; Lawrence C. Lacy, Waco, Texas; Hubert Bates, 


Lansing, Michigan. 





CAMBRIDGE.MASS. 


August 28, 
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PHOTOSTAT shows $800 check donated by seminar participants to the Student 
Loan Fund of the Harvard Business School. George A. Macomber, president of 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Trust Company and class president, signed the 


check. 
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advisability of making the seminar 
an annual event. 

Van Vechten Shaffer, president of 
the Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, lowa, summed 
up sentiments for the entire group 
with his comment that the seminar 
was “the most stimulating experience 
any of us ever had.” 


$800 Donation 


Members of the Pioneer Class 
showed their appreciation for the way 
Harvard treated them by donating 
$800 to the Student Loan Fund of 
the Harvard Business School. Pre- 
sentation of the check was by George 
A. Macomber, president of the Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts) Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Pioneer 
Class. 

The student bankers attending the 
first session came from 31 states. 
They represented banks having as- 
sets from $1,111,000 to $65,876,000. 
Most were from banks with less than 
$10 million in assets. 

Among those who completed the 
course was the first vice president of 
the Independent Bankers Association, 
O. K. Johnson, president of the White- 
fish Bay (Wisconsin) State Bank. 

R. E. Gormley, IBA president and 
vice president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company in Atlanta, 
made a trip to Boston while the semi- 
nar was in session to deliver a brief 
address to the participants. 


Distinctive Features 


Although there are many courses 
taught across the country that deal 
with the functional aspects of bank- 
ing, the seminar was distinctive in 
that it directed its attention exclu- 
sively to problems of top manage- 
ment. Prime purpose of the course 
was to help top policy-making officers 
meet the increasingly heavy responsi- 
bilities and demands placed on them. 

There were two unique features at 
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the school—the case history method 
of presenting problems the partici- 
pants discussed and the length of the 
academic day. 

A general class at 8:30 a.m. marked 
the start of each day. There were 
three class sessions daily and study 
groups of seven to nine men each 
discussed problems presented by the 
various cases in evening sessions that 
often lasted until 11 p.m. 

Actually, the schedule seemed less 
formidable than the 8:30 a.m. start 
and the 11] p.m. finish might indi- 
cate, for there was an intense interest 
in the subjects under discussion. Fur- 
ther; meals, coffee breaks and social 
hours offered a change of pace to 
help make the long days seem short. 

“Stimulating” and “vigorous” were 
some of the adjectives used by par- 
ticipants to describe the school. One 
banker observed, “The role of teach- 
ing is to bring out the student’s best 
thinking—and that was done to per- 
fection here.” 


Actual Situations 


The cases, considered both by the 
study groups and at the general ses- 
sions, outlined actual situations on 
which decisions had to be made. 

The cases focused attention on such 
problems as adopting an effective in- 
vestment policy, maintaining ade- 
quate liquidity, competing for sav- 
ings, raising new capital, developing 
good stockholder relations, formu- 
lating dividend policy, advantageous- 
ly using the board of directors, and 
building and retaining an enterpris- 
ing management team. 

In addition, the vital area of top 
management succession was dealt 
with. The basic premise was that if 
the smaller banks of the country are 
to fill the very real need that exists 
for them, and in some cases if they 
are to survive, policies affecting key 
personnel must be re-examined and 
new ones developed where needed. 


Be ‘Of the Community’ 


In one of the sessions, Dr. Wil- 
liams urged the banker-students to 
do their part to insure that their 
banks are “of the community” as well 
as in it. He added: 

“Small banks can move to meet 
the opportunities of local conditions 
faster than their larger and often 
cumbersome competitors.” He stressed 
the need for “broad gauge thinking” 
and development of techniques to 
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COFFEE BREAKS were a time for informal chin sessions at the seminar. Here, 
from left, are Reed H. Albig, president of the National Bank of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the IBA Committee which recommended the 
seminar; Dr. Charles M. Williams, Harvard professor who was seminar director, 
and George A. Macomber, class president and president of the Cambridge Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








O. K. JOHNSON (right), president of the Whitefish Bay (Wisconsin) State 
Bank and first vice president of the Independent Bankers Association, accepts 
his certificate on completion of the seminar from Dr. Charles M. Williams, di- 
rector. Each participant received a certificate which noted he had “successfully 
participated in an intensive study of key problems facing leaders of community 


banks.” 


speed handling of routine tasks so 
there is more time “for the really 
demanding problems of manage- 
ment.” 

A challenging question to the in- 
dependents by Dr. Williams was this: 
“What would you be doing if you 
knew that a year from now a branch 
bank would be located across the 
street?” 


“It’s a wise man,” Dr. William 
commented, “who does the obvious 
before it becomes necessary.” 

Each of the participants was given 
a certificate of completion when the 
seminar ended. The certificate noted 
that each banker had “successfully 
participated in an intensive study of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Dual Chartering System Deters 
Monopoly, Gormley Declares 


The dual system of chartering banks 
is a deterrent to banking monopoly, 
R. E. Gormley, president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, declared 
recently in an ad- 
dress to the con- 
vention of the Na- 
tional Association 
of Supervisors of 
State Banks. Mr. 
Gormley, vice 
president of the 
€ Georgia Savings 
ey Bank & Trust 

MR. CORMLEY (Company in At- 
lanta, was one of the featured speak- 
ers at the NASSB convention in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, September 16- 
19, 

Said Mr. Gormley, “The checks 
and balances provided by a dual sys- 
tem of banks offer the best safeguard 
against monopolization of credit by 
a few large banking groups, or a 
probable federalization of such con- 
trol.” 

A basic objective of the IBA, Mr. 
Gormley said, is “to protect the local 
units” of which it is composed “and 
to preserve for them an operating 
possibility in their respective com- 
munities.” 





Growing Federal Role 


He added, “It is for these reasons 
the IBA has always stood for a real 
duality of control. It is for these 
reasons a large number of our mem- 
bership is supporting your organiza- 
tion. We feel the fate of American 
banking, as it has been, rests largely 
in your hands.” 

Touching on another subject, the 
speaker protested the tax favors he 
said are accorded mutual savings 
banks, favors which he insisted 
amount to subsidization. 

Though “chartering powers of 
state banks remains technically with 
the separate states,’ Mr. Gormley 
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pointed out, “It is true, however, a 
new banking operation cannot be 
successfully accomplished except by 
and with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation.” Federal regu- 
lations and practices, in many in- 
stances, Mr. Gormley told the group, 
“supersede state laws and regula- 
tions.” He added: 

“The authority of state supervisors 
is secondary in the minds of many 
bankers. More and more, our system 
of state banks is becoming unified 
and subjected to uniform regulations 
and practices. The degree of elasticity 
of operation contemplated and pro- 
vided by each state formulating laws 
peculiar to the need of the economy 
of such state is disappearing.” 

Opinions Vary 

The speaker commented, “There is 
a wide difference of opinion among 
bankers as to whether the powers of 
the Federal Reserve (Board) should 
be expanded or curtailed.” He went 
on to say, “The board itself, I be- 
lieve, contends that if all banks were 
members of the system, and subject 
to reserve requirements, its control 
over economic conditions would be 
more effective. This I question . . .” 

“Recently.” he said, “there has 
been agitation for a reduction in max- 
imum reserve requirements. I see no 
necessity for or advantage in such re- 
duction.” Citing the board’s series of 
moves that upped the discount rate 
from 114 to 31% per cent in 1956, 
Mr. Gormley said “The resulting 
shock to the economy would not have 
been so severe, had the increase been 
made at once.” And he added, “At 
the time, I was not impressed that we 
were faced with more inflation. On 
the contrary, it seemed to me we had 
reached the top and if anything. con- 
ditions were slightly on the down- 
grade.” 


Referring to the effect of board 
policy on bank loans, Mr. Gormley 
stated, “Ironically, bank loans de- 
clined only after the Fed reversed its 
position and rapidly reduced interest 
rates.” 

Mr. Gormley said he felt action of 
the Fed added to the severity of the 
national decline. 

Other effects on the economy by 
the board action, he said, was the de- 
cline in the value of the American 
dollar. “That such a decline,” Mr. 
Gormley said, “was caused by a de- 
liberate, considerate act, causes me 
still more to wonder whether the 
Federal Reserve Board, with-all of its 
facilities for research and informa- 
tion, is infallible . . .” 

Turning to the question of tax 
equality for financial institutions, Mr. 
Gormley declared he is “impressed 
with the unfairness of the tax posi- 
tion of federal savings and loan as- 
sociations.” Other bankers of the na- 
tion feel the same way, he added. 

Mr. Gormley said he had given the 
subject careful study as a member of 
the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality. 

Continuing, he asserted, “Banking 
is a responsible, profitable business. 
Is there any more reason for banking 
or any phase of it to be subsidized 
with tax favors greater than an indi- 
vidual, or other type of corporation, 
partnerships or other profit making 
businesses ? 

“Frankly, I cringe. I hang my head 
in shame when I see bankers permit 
themselves to be lulled by a spirit of 
selfishness into seeking a tax favored 
position not granted other types of 
business . . .” 

Mutuals of today, charged Mr. 
Gormley, “Are a far cry from the old 
local building associations granted 
tax exemptions. They are now full 
grown, gigantic in proportion. If 
their operations are that hazardous as 
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to require even the present 12 per 
cent reserve, then .. . it is your re- 
sponsibility to see that their opera- 
tions are curtailed.” 

Mr. Gormley prefaced this remark 
by saying “I do concede that mutual 
savings banks, as well as federal sav- 
ings and loan associations should in 
lieu of a paid-in fixed capital create 
a reserve and be accorded a differen- 
tial. The Curtis bill which we have 
sponsored recognizes this and pro- 
vides a five per cent free reserve cush- 
ion. Why should a reserve of more 
than five per cent be required?” 


Bank Women 
To Meet In 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Women bankers, about 500 of 
them, will assemble in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia October 6 through 9 for the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. They will 
hear talks by leading bank women 
from all parts of the nation. 

Presiding at the opening session 
will be Miss Iweta Miller, president 
of the association and assistant vice 
president of the First City National 
Bank of Houston, Texas. The con- 
vention will be held at the Atlanta 
Biltmore hotel. 

Principal speakers will include the 
following: 

Miss Madeline McWhinney, chief 
of the financial and trade statistics 
division of the research department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Virgil H. Disney, manager of 
the electrical engineering division of 
Armour Research Foundation of II- 
linois Institute of Technology; Miss 
Pauline Frederick, National Broad- 
casting Corporation United Nations 
correspondent; and Gerard E. Hayes, 
assistant vice president of the Na- 
tional Shawnut Bank of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and president of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

A number of well known women 
bankers will moderate and be mem- 
bers of panels on operations, trust, 
bank selling and loans. 

Miss Charlotte A. Engel, trust of- 
ficer of the National Savings and 
Trust Company of Washington, D. 
C., and vice president of NABW will 


advance to president. 
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IBA Membership Hits Peak 
As 122 More Banks Join 


Addition of 122 banks in 29 states 
to the membership roster of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association brings 
association membership to an alltime 
high, according to Ben DuBois of 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, IBA sec- 
retary. The new members are: 


ALABAMA 
Evergreen, The Conecuh County 


Bank 
Leeds, The Citizens Bank of Leeds 


ARKANSAS 
Stuttgart, The Peoples National 
Bank 
Wilmot, Wilmot State Bank 


COLORADO 
Kremmling, The Bank of 
Kremmling 
Longmont, The First National 
Bank of Longmont 


FLORIDA 
Lakeland, First State Bank of 
Lakeland 


GEORGIA 
Cartersville, The First National 
Bank of Cartersville 
Griffin, The State Bank 


ILLINOIS 

Albany, First Trust & Savings Bank 

Bement, State Bank of Bement 

Cairo, The Security National Bank 
of Cairo 

Campus, Campus State Bank 

Chicago, Jefferson State Bank 

Kewanee, Kewanee National Bank 

Morton Grove, First National 
Bank of Morton Grove 

Rushville, Rushville State Bank 

Tinley Park, Bremen State Bank 


INDIANA 

Corydon, The Corydon State Bank 

Crawfordsville, Elston Bank & 
Trust Company 

Lanesville, The Farmers State 
Bank 

Monon, The Monon Bank 

Valparaiso, Farmers State Bank 

Washington, The State Bank of 
Washington 
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IOWA 
Columbus Junction, Columbus 
Junction State Bank 
Conrad, First State Bank 
Council Bluffs, The City National 
Bank 
Grinnell, Grinnell State Bank 


Kellogg, The Kellogg Savings Bank 


Oskaloosa, Mahaska State Bank 

Polk City, Polk City Savings Bank 

Prairie City, The First National 
Bank of Prairie City 

Rockwell, Community State Bank 

Wall Lake, Wall Lake Savings 
Bank 


KANSAS 
Axtell, The State Bank of Axtell 


Belle Plaine, The Valley State Bank 


Caldwell, The Stock Exchange 
Bank 

Pleasanton, Bank of Pleasanton 

Valley Center, Arkansas Valley 
State Bank 

Westphalia, State Bank of 
Westphalia 


LOUISIANA 
New Roads, Bank of New Roads 
Shreveport, Pioneer Bank & Trust 
Company 


MARYLAND 
Bishopville, The Bishopville Bank 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge, Cambridge Trust 
Company 
New Bedford, The First Safe 
Deposit National Bank of 
New Bedford 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian, Bank of Lenawee County 
Bay City, Bay City Bank 
Brighton, The Brighton State Bank 
Minden City, State Savings Bank 
West Branch, The State Savings 
Bank of West Branch 


MINNESOTA 
Biwabik, Biwabik State Bank 
Graceville, The First State Bank 
of Graceville 
Wabasha, First State Bank of 
Wabasha 


MISSOURI 


Brunswick, Charitan County 
Exchange Bank 

Cainsville, The First National 
Bank of Cainsville 

Clever, The Peoples Bank of Clever 

Crocker, The Bank of Crocker 

Forest Green, The Farmers Bank 
of Forest Green 

Galt, Cook & Vencill Bank 

Glasgow, Glasgow Savings Bank 

Ironton, Iron County Security 
Bank 

Kansas City, Kansas City Bank & 
Trust Company 

Kansas City, Mercantile Bank & 
Trust Company 

Kansas City, Suburban Bank of 
Kansas City 

Kansas City, Traders National 
Bank 

Knob Noster, The Bank of Knob 
Noster 

Lancaster, Bank of Lancaster 

Lincoln, The Farmers Bank of 
Lincoln 

Malden, Malden State Bank 

Maryville, The Nodaway Valley 
Bank 

Maysville, The Farmers Bank of 
Maysville 

Memphis, Bank of Memphis 

Moberly, Mechanics Bank & Trust 
Company 

Montrose, Montrose Savings Bank 

New Cambria, Bank of New 
Cambria 

Oregon, The Citizens Bank of 
Oregon 

Pineville, The McDonald County 
Bank 

Platte City, Wells Bank of Platte 
City 

Ravenwood, Platte Valley Bank 

St. Joseph, Farmers State Bank 

Tarkio, The Farmers & Valley 
Bank 


MONTANA 


Rudyard, Farmers-Merchants Bank 
Sheridan, The Bank of Sheridan 


NEBRASKA 


Cambridge, The Cambridge State 
Bank 
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Elwood, First National Bank 

Sutton, City State Bank 

Weeping Water, Nebraska State 
Bank 


NEW YORK 

Callicoon, The First National Bank 
in Callicoon 

Cape Vincent, Citizens Bank of 
Cape Vincent 

Canandaigua, The Canandaigua 
National Bank and Trust 
Company 

Nyack, Tappan Zee National Bank 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Binford, Binford State Bank 
Hunter, Security State Bank of 
Hunter 


OHIO 
Archbold, The Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank 


Magnolia, The Bank of Magnolia 


Company 
Napoleon, The Community Bank 
Shreve, The Farmers Bank 


OKLAHOMA 

Fairfax, The First State Bank 

Grandfield, First State Bank 

Hugo, The Citizens State Bank 

Mooreland, The Security State 
Bank 

Talihina, The First State Bank in 
Talihina 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Johnsonburg, Johnsonburg 
National Bank 

Kittanning, The Merchants 
National Bank 

Marienville, Gold Standard 
National Bank 

Quakertown, The Quakertown 
National Bank 

Ralston, The First National Bank 

Williamsport, The First National 
Bank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edgefield, The Security Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fairview, Fairview State Bank 


TENNESSEE 
McMinnville, The City Bank & 
Trust Company 


TEXAS 
Groveton, First National Bank 
Loraine, First State Bank 
Rosenberg, Rosenberg State Bank 
Waco, Bellmead State Bank of 
Bellmead 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised to discover what a 
nice lift Mr. S. Claus can give to your business. 
He’s helped a lot of institutions just like yours 
acquire new customers, new accounts. How? 
Simply by installing a Christmas Club. 
For with this profitable Club, folks are 
bound to drop in more often . . . make 
regular payments . . . discover your other services. 
There are any number of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. We think you'll find Rand M¢Nally’s 
complete line of supplies most satisfactory. 
The beautiful four-color art work on checks, 
advertising folders, and shopping lists will 
help keep your Club growing year after year. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. Y 
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VIRGINIA 
Altavista, First National Bank 
of Altavista 
Woodstock, The National Bank of 
Woodstock 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington, The Guaranty 
National Bank of Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Cedarburg, Cedarburg State Bank 
Delavan, Citizens Bank of Delavan 
Gilman, State Bank of Gilman 
Kiel, State Bank of Kiel 


Bank Deposits 
Outpace U:S. 
Borrowing 


U. S. business firms and individu- | & 


als are increasing their*bank deposits 


at a faster rate than their borrowing | 


for the first time since 1954, it was 
reported in the final 1958 edition of 
the 
Bankers Directory. The directory has 
been issued with a consolidated re- 


capitulation of bank liabilities and | 


resources as of June 30. 


During the past year, the directory | * 


points out, bank deposits have gone 
up from $223.5 billion to a total of 
$243 billion, an increase of $19.5 
billion. At the same time total bank 
loans have increased only $4.5 billion 


Rand McNally International | 
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from about $115 billion to $119.5 | 


billion. 
Mergers Continue 


The directory also revealed that 
the trend toward 


879 from 8,334 to 9,213. 


increased bank | 
mergers, consolidations and branches | 
continued during 1958. As of June | 
30 this year there were 14,131 banks | 
in the U. S., Alaska and Hawaii— | 
104 fewer than a year earlier. The | 
number of branches increased by | 


Union Bank’s Research & Engineering 
Department has provided many unique 
banking techniques to correspondents 
throughout the world. 


Through a study of men, methods 

and machines, Union Bank has devised 

a transit system that outraces clock and calendar 
to reduce substantially the time required 

to clear your transit items. 


The Directory lists every bank and | 


trust company in the United States 
and foreign countries. It also lists 
officers’ and directors’ names and 
provides financial statement for each 
bank, along with supplementary in- 
formation. 

The Directory was first published 
by Rand McNally and Company in 
1872 when there were only 6,097 
banks in the country. 


It has been published continuously | 


-since that time. 
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Call, wire or write today. 





LOS ANGELES - EIGHTH & HILL STREETS - MAdison 6-8441 

Teletype LA 501 » Bank Wire SLUN 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Federal Reserve System 
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Role of Independent Banks 
In U.S. Growth Is Told 


Independent banks of America have 
been a major factor in the growth 
of this nation, the Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking was told at a recent 
meeting. 

The speaker was W. J. Bryan, ‘for- 
mer president of the Independent 
Bankers Association and IBA direct- 
or for Tennessee. Mr. Bryan is vice 
president of the Third National Bank 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Stressing the need for banks in our 
complex society, Mr. Bryan said “Nor 
do we realize and appreciate as we 
should the great banking system we 
have in this country. Every other 
country is dependent on from one to 
a half dozen banks which have up to 
1,000 branches scattered all over. 
The European countries once had a 
number of banks but they were grad- 
ually absorbed by mergers. England 
finally passed a law prohibiting fur- 
ther consolidation after it got down 
to the Big Five. Our neighbor, Can- 
ada, has long depended on its Big 
Three and five or six small banks, 
some of which have merged in recent 
years. 

“In contrast, we have almost 14,- 
000 banks most of which are owned 
and operated by people in the com- 
munities they serve. If time permit- 
ted, I believe I could prove that they 
have been a major factor in the de- 
velopment of this country, and that 
the difference in the economic con- 
dition of this and other countries is 
substantially related to the difference 
in the banking systems.” 

Looking ahead to an expanding 
future, he told the AIB chapter 
“There always will be banks of some 
kind. They still exist even in Russia, 
although they differ from ours. The 











“How are you on filing?” 
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kind of banks we have 25, 50 or 100 
years from now depends on how well 
we and our successors serve the needs 
of the times. . .” 

And, he stressed, “Banking must 
have both specialized and general 
knowledge in order to meet the de- 
mands of today and tomorrow. The 
rapidly growing population means 
more customers to be served, more 
checks to be processed, more loans to 
be made, more financial statements to 
be analysed, more investments, more 
mortgages . . . more everything in- 
cluding competition. The banks that 
render these services best will secure 
most of the business. 

“In essence,” Mr. Bryan said, 
“banks are the sum total of char- 
acter, integrity, ability, energy, per- 
sonality and enthusiasm of their per- 
sonnel .. .” 

AIB chapter members were told 
that banking opportunities are grow- 
ing with U.S. population. 


¢ 


U.S. Business 
Upswing Seen 
In ABA Report 


An upswing in business is general 
throughout the nation, according to 
a report of the Advisory Board of the 
Instalment Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
report was issued for the final quarter 
of 1958 and early 1959. 

Reports from more than 100 banks 
show a general trend toward a re- 
sumption of buying at the grass roots 
level and that durable goods invento- 
ries of dealers and manufacturers are 
being liquidated in an orderly man- 
ner to make room for items now in 
production, the commission said. 
One of the most promising signs, says 
the report, is the general recovery in 
the automobile field, which shows a 
moderate upward trend in financing 
sales of both new and used cars. 

The ABA Commission surveys na- 
tional trends in instalment credit 
through its Advisory Board to obtain 
information useful to members banks. 





We think of a mechanized check 
handling system as something made 
up of dependable components 
working together to provide 
improved processing. The bank 
check might not be considered a 
component in the true sense of the 
word, but perhaps the part it plays 
is even more important because it 
is the document that tells the sys- 
tem what to do. 

The flight of the check through the 
system is indeed very fast, and 
therefore it must be moved accu- 
rately if it is to provide the spark 
that activates the machinery. We 
believe, therefore, that it should be 
readied for processing by top-notch 
check makers. Tight controls will 
certainly have to be maintained in 
the printing establishment that 
produces the check, and we are 
happy to say that we have such 
controls in our nine plants. 


Quite aside from observing good 
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production controls, we are most 
anxious to preserve the appearance 
of bank checks so that the public 
will be willing to continue to pay 
for them. Consequently, as we 
approach the task of redesigning 
check styles to provide room for 
electronic scanning, we are focusing 
on well-balanced format that will 
retain the sales appeal our checks 
now have. We do not think the 
magnetic ink characters will have 
any adverse effect on our merchan- 
dising program. 


To banks who are desirous of 
retaining the bulk of the savings 
promised by mechanized handling, 
we offer our sales programs which 
are designed to recover check costs. 
Our sales staff is well informed on 
proved procedure and is available 
at all times for discussion. If your 
bank has not as yet engaged in 
such a program, this is the time 
to start. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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Checks ‘with Your Picture on 
Them’ Offered to Depositors 


By Preston V. Kor 


Vice President, Louisiana National Bank, Baton Rouge 


Many of our depositors at Louisi- 
ana National Bank of Baton Rouge 
leave their pictures as well as their 
signatures behind when cashing 
checks these days. 

They do this through the use of 
“Photolized” checks, on which we 
have printed their picture as well 
as their name and address. It is even 
possible for husband and wife to 
buy “Mr. and Mrs.” checks which 
have pictures of both. 

We at Louisiana National feel 
there are several practical advantages 
in Photolized checks. 

Modern business today finds check 
cashing a vital necessity, but bad 
checks have cost the nation’s busi- 
nessmen more than $600 million. The 
merchant who knows the sickening 
experience of finding bad checks in 
the money drawer welcomes anything 
that will deter the check forger and 
the bad check artist. He knows that 
just a signature on a check is no 
assurance it is sound. 


Aids Identification 


On the other hand the ordinary 
depositor is flattered by having his 
picture on his checks. It helps him 
establish positive identification, 
something the honest person seeks. 
And we have had persons new to 
town ask for Photolized checks be- 
cause they wished to establish their 
identity as rapidly as possible. 

This new idea in banking first 
came to us after we observed that 
one of the large national food chains 
in our city has been photographing 
customers who pay by check. This, 
they say, has proved an effective 
way of deterring bad check passers 
and is an aid in their ultimate ap- 
prehension. 

With this in mind, we asked our- 
selves, why not put a depositor’s pic- 
ture on. his check, along with his 
name, address and telephone number 
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About the Author . . . 


Preston V. Kors has been with 
the Louisiana National Bank of 
Baton Rouge since 1951 when he 
was named as- 


president. Be- 
fore joining the 
Baton Rouge 
bank, Mr. Kors 
was general 
manager of the 
4 Baton Rouge 
if Chamber of 
wee, BOGS Commerce. He 
is a graduate of the American 
Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tives Institute and was formerly 
associated with the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Chamber of Commerce. 
He obtained his LL.B degree 
from the University of Tulsa and 
was admitted to the Oklahoma 
bar in 1942. He is a member of 
the American and Oklahoma Bar 
associations and is a graduate of 
the Banking School of the South. 
The 46-year-old banker is ac- 
tive in Baton Rouge civic affairs 
and has been a board member of 
the Salvation Army and is active 
in Scouting. He has just com- 
pleted his second year as presi- 
dent of the Istrouma Area Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts. 








too if he wanted? This, it seemed 
to us, would have several benefits: 

@ Photolized checks would please 
merchants of the city and help them 
identify those who cash checks. 

@ Photolized checks would help 
our customers by making identifica- 
tion easier for them. This idea would 
include personalization with identifi- 
cation. 

@ The checks would make won- 


sistant to the , 


derful bank promotion—something 
new and different to be offered first 
to the public. 

@ These checks would help build 
prestige and flatter the ego of the 
check holder by giving him a check 
with both his name and his picture. 

@ Photolized checks are a discreet 
way of combining salesmanship, plus 
association wih a strong financial 
institution. 


Safety Factor 


@ The checks provide a safety 
factor and tend to eliminate forgery. 

@ Police could be helped in that 
the photograph of any bad check 
passer could be used for the printing 
of circulars or for wire photo trans- 
mission. 

@ Selling Photolized checks would 
most assuredly aid the bank in the 
posting of checks and could assist 
tellers in cashing checks in branch 
offices. 

We believe that the Photolized 
checks will have great customer ap- 
peal, although when the idea was 
first conceived we thought it would 
be worthwhile from the advertising 
standpoint if from no other. 


Learn from Experience 


Thus far the idea is an experi- 
mental one and new things are being 
learned every day. It is our firm 
opinion that within a brief time the 
quality of our checks will improve 
considerably. We have learned, for 
example, that the pictures printed on 
our safety paper reproduce better 
if cuts are made with a 100 line 
screen. 

To provide the customer with an 
inexpensive photo of the best quality 
we have been experimenting with a 
special and inexpensive camera that 
gives positive prints in 45 seconds 
for less than two cents each. This 
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A NEW IDEA in banking is the “Photolized” check, an example of which is shown 


above. The idea was developed for depositors of the Louisiana National Bank of 
Baton Rouge and according to Preston V. Kors, vice president, should deter bad 
check passing as well as provide “prestige”? check writing services for the bank’s 


customers. 


looks like the answer to our picture 
problem. 

It is our belief that we are the 
first to use Photolized checks. We 
have not secured a trademark on the 
idea and would be happy for other 
banks throughout the nation to take 
up the idea and build on it. 

Some of the larger banks might 
wish to spend the money for pro- 
moting Photolized checks and perhaps 
arrange for a booth in their bank 
where customers could drop in and 
have their pictures taken. 

We recommend that those interest- 
ed in the Photolized check plan ad- 
vertise first that all employes of the 
bank are now using the process and 
that they will soon be made avail- 
able to the public. This would we 
believe, serve as a means of intro- 
ducing the checks and of getting 
them in general circulation. 


Booklet Tells 
Of Examiner 
Trainee Setup 


George A. Mooney, superintendent 
of banks for New York State, has 
announced publication of a new book- 
let titled “The Bank Examiner 
Trainee Program Offered by the New 
York State Banking Department.” 

The publication details the work- 
ing of the program. 

The publication was prepared to 
give college seniors and young college 
graduates career information. Indi- 
vidual copies are available on request 
from the New York State Banking 
Department, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 
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Money Lost By 
Carelessness 
Subject of Film 


Americans lose millions of dollars 
in cash through carelessness every 
year—and there is something that 
can be done about it. That is the 
theme of an American Express Com- 
pany color film available to banks. 

The film, “Careless Cash,” can be 
borrowed on a free loan basis, says 
James A. Henderson, vice president 
of American Express. The role of 
banks in helping the public protect 
itself is stressed in the film. 

“Careless Cash” not only shows 
how and why people lose money but 
also what they can do to sharpen up 
their cash-handling habits. The film 
is in color, 16 mm., with narration 
and music and runs 10 minutes. 
Banks may request use of the film by 
writing to American Express Travel- 
ers Cheque Sales Department, 65 
Broadway, New York City. 





USDA Publishes 
Bulletin on 
Contract Farming 


Recognizing contract farming as a 
potent and growing force in agricul- 
ture today, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a new 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Titled “Contract Farming and Ver- 
tical Integration in Agriculture” (Ag- 
riculture Information Bulletin No. 
198), the pamphlet is available free 
on request to the office of informa- 
tion, U. S. Deparment of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

In announcing the new bulletin, 
USDA says contract farming is “one 
important type of adjustment by 
which individual farmers, as well as 
farmer groups, farm industries and 
marketing firms are changing their 
methods of operation to make the 
most of rapidly advancing technolo- 

In a forward to the bulletin Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
cautions that “Integration may vital- 
ly affect the role of farmers . . . by 
shifting to others their responsibi- 
lities as managers. Farmers have 
every right to decide how far they 
want to go in sharing risks. 

“The next decade will bring more 
integration to agriculture. | am con- 
cerned that farmers themselves reap 
the rewards of integration. When 
farmers pass on to others the respon- 
sibility of decision making, they fre- 
quently pass along the extra income 
that results from good decisions and 
good management.” 
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THIS WAS A BANK’S unique way of joining in a community-wide promotion 


of “Old-Fashioned Days” and the number of persons who attended the exhibit 
proved it a success. The “wedding” took place in the front window of the Fre- 
mont State Bank of Fremont, Michigan. M. D. Watts, executive vice president 
of the bank, said he greeted so many guests during the “reception” that he was 
beginning to feel like the father of the bride. 


Farm Worth 
$186 Billion, 
New Peak 


The worth of the nation’s farmers 
is continually on the upswing and has 
hit a new peak of $186 billion, fig- 
ures published by the Institute of 
Life Insurance in New York indi- 
cate. 

Statistics reveal that valuation of 
the farm plant plus farmers’ non real 
estate assets has gone up steadily 
with only transient interruption for 
nearly two decades. 


$9 Billion Gain 


The $186 billion represents a gain 


of about nine billion dollars over a 
year ago. The rise contrasted with 
the fact that farm assets declined in 
the two previous post-World War II 
recessions, those of 1949 and 1953- 
54. 

However, total farm assets have in- 
creased almost three and one half 
times in the period since 1940 while 
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aggregate debt has only doubled. 

More than 60 per cent of the worth 
of the agricultural establishment is 
in land and buildings, valued at 
more than $116 billions as of March 
1 this year. In 1940 the comparable 
figure was only $33.6 billions. 

Inflation has played a part in the 
rise in gross worth of the farm. 

However, other assets of farmers 
have likewise grown greatly, it was 
pointed out. Non-real estate assets, 
consisting of inventories, machinery 
and household possessions have gone 
from just over $15 billion in 1940 to 
an estimated $5114 billion at the 
beginning of this year. The rise in 
financial assets in the period has been 
from $4.2 billion to nearly $19 bil- 
lions. 

Further, total farm debt, mortgage 
and non-real estate combined, was 
estimated at just under $20 billion 
as compared with $10 billion in 
1940. Reflecting the greater rate of 
growth in financial assets in the peri- 
od, farmers as a whole had 94 cents 
in cash or its equivalent for every 
dollar of debt at the beginning of 
this year as compared with only 42 
cents in 1940. 





Bank Captures 


Attention with 
‘Wedding’ Stunt 


One bank’s methods of promoting 
better community relations is attract- 
ing attention from many quarters. 

Among the most successful exploits 
of the Fremont State Bank of Fre- 
mont, Michigan, was its staging of 
an “old-fashioned wedding” to tie in 
with the community’s “Old Fashioned 
Days” celebration. Mrs. Florence 
Dahlstrom, bank public relations of- 
ficer, said the institution was faced 
with the prospect of producing some- 
thing different for the celebration and 
“hit upon the ambitious idea of pre- 
senting an old fashioned wedding 
complete with bride and groom in 
parlor setting, wedding gifts and 
wedding receptions.” 

“To set the scene, a week before 
the event the bank’s Main Street win- 
dow space was decorated with living 
room furniture of a century ago, 
borrowed from area residents for this 
special event. Cane rockers, hooked 
rugs, kerosene lamps, family albums, 
Bible, stereopticon viewers and yarn 
winders were among the items used 
to capture the right atmosphere. 

“Dominating the tableau were the 
bride and groom mannequins. The 
bride wore an antique brocaded satin 
dress with hobble skirt and fringed 
train and lace veil. The groom wore 
a full dress suit and a handsome ‘han- 
dle bar’ mustache. 

“On the day of the ‘wedding’ a 10 
foot table was set up in the picture 
window beside the wedding parlor 
display. The table was covered with 
a white damask cloth and decorated 
with swags of laurel and flowers. In 
the center was the tiered wedding 
cake, cut glass candelabra and orange 
nectar punch in cut glass. punch 
bowls.” 

About 650 persons stopped in to 
visit the display and to enjoy refresh- 
ments during one day. 


It's Possible 
If this automation business keeps 
up, says PAPER TALK, men will be 
striking for shorter machines and 
longer hours. 
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NCR Shows 
New Check 
Handling Units 


An electronic, automatic system for 
processing bank checks has been un- 
veiled by the National Cash Register 
company in Dayton, Ohio. 

The system, says NCR Chairman 
Stanley C. Allyn, is based on mag- 
netic numbers and symbols which 
can be read by both machines and 
the human eye. Mr. Allyn said the 
system would cut banking costs and 
result in faster and more accurate 
service for depositors. 

It includes a machine that sorts 
checks at the rate of 7,500 an hour 
compared with about 500 an hour 
for hand sorting. Other machines 
automatically perform such tasks as 
posting checks to depositors’ ac- 
counts. 

Equipped with the new system, 
says NCR, a typical medium-size 
bank would be able to handle its 
check bookkeeping job with five or 
six employes whose work would con- 
sist chiefly of supervising machines. 
At present, the firm adds, such a 
bank would require from 15 to 20 
persons for this operation. 


Three Units 


Mr. Allyn said the sorter would 
probably be priced in the $50,000 
to $60,000 range. The complete check 
automation system would cost from 
$150,000 to $200,000. The equip- 
ment is designed so small banks can 
install part of the system and then 
add the remainder as their needs ex- 
pand. 

The National Cash system consists 
of three units including an encoder 
that prints magnetic-ink ciphers on 
checks; a sorter that shuffles checks 
into various groups for further proc- 
essing in the bank or to be sent to 
other banks for collection of funds 
drawn on those banks, and a listing 
device that records code numbers 
and amounts of checks processed. 
The final unit in the line is an elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machine, called 
Post-Tronic, which is already on the 
market. 

The check sorter, which was joint- 
ly developed by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
and NCR, is capable of handling 
checks of varying length, width and 
thickness at the same time. 
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“MAN OF THE Half Century” was the honor conferred on Dr. Harry 


center, of Eunice, Louisiana, in an event s 





wg 


the Rotary club 


; ponsored by 
that city. Dr. Jenkins, who is president of the Tri-Parish Bank, is shown as he 
received a plaque for his civic and business leadership. At the left is Mrs. Jenkins 
and at the right, Matt Fruge of the Tri-Parish Bank. The banker-doctor was the 


first member of the Half Century Club. 


Community Honors Banker-Doctor 


As ‘Man of the Half Century’ 


The rich and varied career of 
banker-medical doctor Harry Jenkins 
reached its zenith recently when the 
Eunice, Louisiana, practitioner was 
honored by community leaders as the 
“man of the half century.” This year 
marked his 50th year as a doctor in 
the community. 

Dr. Jenkins’ career includes such 
achievements as being president of 
the Tri-Parish Bank of Eunice since 
it was organized in 1944 and being 
honored as the Rotary club’s first 
“Outstanding Citizen of the Year.” 

These honors tell nothing of the 
doctor’s medical career which in- 
cludes delivery of an estimated 5,000 
babies, nor of the young medic who 
prepared his own prescriptions after 


prescribing medication for patients. 

Dr. Jenkins received his medical 
degree from Tulane University on 
May 20, 1908, when he stepped onto 
the stage of the old French Opera 
house in New Orleans. There were 
102 members in the graduating class, 
of which 26 are now living. 

Among the civic contributions at- 
tributed to the banker-doctor are 
these: helped organize the commun- 
ity’s Chamber of Commerce and Ro- 
tary club, helped organize the Eunice 
Fire Department and was its first 
president; served the city as council- 
man for two terms; organized. the 
first home guard and Office of Civil 
Defense, the latter in 1942, and as- 
sisted in organization of the bank. 











WANTED 


Men To Train 
For Real Estate Appraisers 


Age 25 to 60. Must be residents of this county two or more years. 
Competent appraisers receive $350 to $450 per month. Farm experience 
valuable. Box 333, INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
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THE EDITOR 


WHEN WE HAVE TIME to be contemplative—and it’s 
not often enough because like most everyone else, we're 
too engrossed with daily routine—we 
regret the low estate to which ac- 
ceptance of the practice of free speech 


responsible license but of sound criti- 
cism and comment. Freedom of 
speech is an American right and her- 
itage, but we have become, with too 
few exceptions, a nation of “yes” 
men. Conformity is rife in the land 
and has an army of adherents. To 
get along in the world, the success formulas tell us we 
must be dynamically agreeable. That is, give the appear- 
ance of great energy and initiative, but don’t be negative 
and never, never disagree with the boss. In fact, don’t 
disagree with anyone; it’s safer that way. Controversy 
is a nasty word. 

We thought of these things during the Minneapolis 
convention of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, specifically, after R. E. Gormley, an Atlanta 
banker and president of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, addressed the convention on the morning of 
September 17. 

Three-fourths of Mr. Gormley’s address was devoted 
to discussion of the dual system of banking and how 
federal authorities gradually are exercising more control 
over all banks. The final fourth was on taxation of finan- 
cial institutions. He gave a one sentence mention, but no 
plug as such for the now defunct Curtis Bill, which was 
designed to ease the tax advantage mutual savings banks 
and savings and loans hold over commercial banks. 

No sooner had Mr. Gormley finished his talk that K. 
Winslow asked to be recognized. He’s executive vice 
president of the Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, a com- 
mercial bank, and chairman of the NASSB Advisory 
Committee. He said he was “quite certain that it was 
never the intention of the sponsors of this convention 
to permit the platform to be used as a forum to assert 
the alleged merits of the Curtis Bill.” 

Certainly there were many in the audience who 
disagreed with Mr. Gormley’s views. But if imme- 
diate rebuttal of all ideas and opinions not in 
complete harmony with the NASSB position is 
going to be the order of things at every conven- 
tion, then we'd suggest appointment of a Rebuttal 
Committee. Of course, this could be avoided by 
furnishing everyone invited to appear with a non- 
controversial manuscript. Just let the speaker read 
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has fallen. We’re not speaking of ir- ~ 


By HOWARD BELL 


what’s on the paper. Then everything would go 
along on a nice even keel—dull, perhaps, but com- 
pletely harmonious. 


* kk * 


HOW TO INCREASE PUZZLEMENT 

We arrived in Boston for the IBA Seminar at Harvard 
by automobile. Having no idea where the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration was located, we 
stopped at a downtown Boston filling station to inquire, 
putting the question to the attendant in this manner: 
“Could you direct me to the Harvard Business School?” 
“Where is it?” he queried right back at us. We drove 
on and a few blocks later got directions at another filling 
station. 

FDR reportedly once asked the governor of Vermont, 
“Why do New Englanders always answer a question with 
a question?” “Do they?” replied the governor. 


ee 8 


THE ASSOCIATION of Registered Bank Holding Com- 
panies made a wise selection in choosing Donald L. 
Rogers as executive director. Mr. Rogers is a towering, 
able young attorney who has had considerable exper- 
ience in Washington, much of it as a counsel on the 
staff of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
The association has announced it will be a clearing house 
for facts about holding companies. This will be an added 
convenience for us, since we always can use information 
about holding companies. 


*  * 


JADED COMMENT ABOUT FILTER CIGS 
Commented a cynical smoker after lighting up one 
of the most popular filter cigarets, “This may not give 
me cancer of the lung but I’m risking a hernia everytime 
I try to get a good drag through it.” 


seks 


IN THE HOME, the wife has more to say about saving, 
handling the bills and buying household goods, but hubby 
is more important in deciding when it’s time to buy a 
car. This summarizes findings of a research project com- 
pleted recently at the University of Michigan by Dr. 
Elizabeth H. Wolgast. She based her conclusions on 
interviews of more than 600 families. She also learned 
that husbands and wives have a very clear idea of each 
other’s views on major purchases, but that wives are 
somewhat better in predicting what the family actually 
will buy. Feminine intuition, maybe? 
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Bankers... 


Get to know your banker better— 
it’s good business—is the theme of 
a unique booklet published by a 
manufacturing firm, 

The firm, the Butler Manufactur- 
ing company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, prepared the brochure as a 
guide to its dealers. A copy was sent 
to The INDEPENDENT BANKER by O. 
Paul Decker, president of the Na- 
tional Boulevard Bank of Chicago 
who said, “So far as I know, this is 
the first attempt of any business to 
suggest to its customers how to deal 
with their bank. In my judgment it 
is a beautiful job—I am going to 
send copies of it to all our commer- 
cial borrowing customers . . .” 


‘Friends or Phobias’ 


Geared to the needs of Butler 
builders the booklet, “Bankers . . . 
friends or phobias . . .” begins with 
the premise that “maybe you never 
need to borrow money—but you do 
need to know your banker better.” 

The brochure advises Butler deal- 
ers—as potential bank customers— 
that they must understand the bank- 
er’s viewpoint and cautions “Don’t 
let banker phobia—the common bug- 
aboo of businessmen—damage your 
banking relations!” 

The brochure says, “The banker 
often carries the heaviest single bur- 
den of financial responsibility in the 
entire community. He must justify 
his abilities by loaning what is gen- 
erally his depositors’ greatest asset— 
money. He must, furthermore, earn a 
profit on that money at the lowest 
margin in business. 

“By law, and by expectations of 
his depositors and other clients, he 
simply cannot take risks anything 
like those ordinarily shouldered by 
all other businessmen. There is no 
latitude for risks in the margins on 
which the banker works. 

“If you should fail,” Butler’s bro- 
chure says, “it would be pretty much 
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friends... 


a private matter and not necessarily 
damaging to your character. If he 
should fail it would be looked upon 
as a moral weakness—a grave breach 


of public faith. 
Trust Needed 


“. . . So you see, one of the bank- 
er’s big, tough jobs is to identify the 
people he can trust with the com- 
munity’s money. In his particular 
way, he has to search out and make 
the right kind of friends and clients 
just as you do.” 

Butler urges its dealers to get to 
know the banker and build up in his 
mind a feeling of confidence in the 
dealer. The brochure, however, cau- 
tions that “basically it is an earned 
characteristic . . . you prove it by 
demonstrating in your business his- 
tory that you are a sound business- 
man with the integrity to honor all 
financial obligations per contract on 
or before due dates.” 

Dealers are then urged to provide 
their bank with a personal credit 
history and one on the firm, data on 
the firm’s product, a copy of finan- 
cial reports of the firm, a brief state- 
ment of “‘your intentions, credit- 
wise,” photographs of the firm’s 
products. This, the booklet suggests, 
is only the beginning. 

Dealers are told: 





or phobias... 


“Drop in and visit your banker at 
least once every quarter, show him 
a financial statement once every 90 
days, fill him in on what you are 
doing, keep him posted on new prod- 
ucts, report anything new in the or- 
ganization.” 

Dealers are told that basically a 
banker must know these five things 
about loan applicants: 

@ Is the applicant honest? 

@ What does he want to do with 
the money? 

@ How much money does he want 
and when? 

@ Is the applicant reasonably 
competent to do what he intends with 
the money? 

© How do I get the money back, 
and what is my recourse if he fails to 
pay as agreed? 

The brochure says in conclusion 
“There sits your banker, one of the 
most important, best informed busi- 
nessmen in the community. You need 
his advice, his financial support, his 
confidence, his unique power to chan- 
nel business your way. He needs your 
construction success, your increasing 
maturity, ability and trustworthiness. 

“So why not be friends with your 
banker? It takes a man of character 
and sound businessman to form that 
kind of relationship . . .” 








THIS ATTRACTIVE building, new home of the Monroe National Bank of Colum- 





bia, Illinois, features ample parking space on three sides. Floodlights illuminate 
the exterior by night, emphasizing its functional beauty. The building was de- 
signed by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America. 
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DOES A 
HONEYBEE 
HAVE AN 
ANSWER TO 
CANCER? 


Mouse and man, worm and wasp, pig and protozoa— 
these are some of the twenty-eight living things used 
in the American Cancer Society’s nation-wide 
research program. 

Scientists rely most — in 189 projects — on man; 
next comes the mouse — in 139 studies — and there 
is even a honeybee helping one scientist in his search 
for facts that may save the quarter of a million 
Americans now dying each year of cancer. 

Many organisms. Many laboratories. Many hun- 
dreds of scientists. Together they make up a balanced 
program of research with freedom and flexibility, 
reaching across the country and across scientific 
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disciplines, to tap the best minds and the best ideas. 

From these twenty-eight organisms science is get- 
ting facts that may save more lives tomorrow. But 
what of today? What of you? 

With early diagnosis, half of those with cancer can 
now be cured if treated promptly. If you have cancer, 
you may well be saved — but only if you give your 
doctor a chance. Go to him for an annual health 
checkup . . . not because you feel ill, but because you 
feel good and want to stay that way. 

The worm and the wasp, the pig and the protozoa 
will provide the answers for tomorrow: for today, 
see your family doctor. 


AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY i 
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Students Become ‘Ad Men’ 
To Compose Copy for Bank 


School-age youngsters are turning 
“ad men” and sparking a lot of inter- 
est in newspaper displays of The First 
State Bank of Norton, Kansas. 

Bank ads are composed by the 
youngsters on a simulated slate seven 
by seven inches in size which they 
obtain at First State, says W. W. 
Rouse, bank president and originator 
of the idea. He anticipates the adver- 
tising series will run a year. 

Children who pick up the slates are 
told to “write on it with chalk or 
crayon and write something about 
The First State Bank that you like or 


Construction of 


$5 Million Bank 
Building Starts 


A multi-million-dollar eight-story 
building will be the new home of the 
regional office of the Union Bank of 
Beverly Hills—West Los Angeles, 
California, when it is completed late 
in 1959. 

Construction of the new building 
began in August, it was announced 
by Harry J. Volk, president of Union. 
The new building which will be the 
tallest structure in Beverly Hills will 
cover an entire block. An eight story 
tower section will be located on one 
corner while the remainder of the 
building will be one story in height. 

When the building is completed it 
will represent an investment of $5 
million. Union Bank was founded in 
1914 and for many years was a one- 
location downtown Los Angeles bank. 
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something nice you've heard your 
father or mother or someone else say 
about this bank.” Instructions also 
tell the youngsters to “draw a pic- 
ture if you want to—or more than 
one—to illustrate what you've writ- 
ten.” The bank pays $1 for each 
slate selected, regardless of whether 
it is used for bank advertising. 
President Rouse comments, “Need- 
less to say, we accept them all but 
surprisingly few are hopelessly un- 
usable. We use one a week and with 
the backlog we have will at least run 
the series a year. It is not a contest 


” 


and there is no deadline . . . 

Mr. Rouse added that accepted 
slates are photographed and then the 
submitted drawings are inked over 
with white ink to insure reproduc- 
tion. Name of the student who com- 
posed the ad is written in and then 
the accepted copy is turned over to 
the newspaper as a First State Bank 
ad. 

Copies of the bank ads or slates, 
are kept in the bank where young- 
sters may pick them up. A supply of 
chalk also is kept on hand for use by 
the young “ad men.” 
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“DON’T BE CRUDE! Be Shrewd” exhorts this advertisement of The First State 
Bank of Norton, Kansas, part of a series composed by youngsters of the com- 
munity and vicinity in a different approach to bank publicity. Signature at the 
bottom of the slate, Jeris Travis, denotes the student who prepared the ad. 
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Practical Public Relations 


Bank Sparks Area Business 


St. Louis, Missouri—One of the leaders whipping up interest in more 
business for the west end of St. Louis is the Easton-Taylor Trust Company, 
located in the heart of the district. A colorful and attractive brochure which 
bears the imprint of the bank is being sent out to business men of the region 
reminding them “you have a share in making the west end the business heart 
of St. Louis.” 

Details in planning the “forward look” are included in the brochure. Among 
those cited are the need for more customer parking to decelerate the flight to 
suburban areas; the need for home improvement in the region and some solu- 
tions arrived at in a survey; new real estate developments including expanded 
parking, hotel improvement and news about the Central West-End Associa- 
tion which is making a land-use survey of the west end. Easton-Taylor exhorts 
west enders to “tell us about the projects in your neighborhood. Come in or 
phone Easton-Taylor Trust Company.” 


‘Gilt-Edged PR Asset’ 


Dallas, Texas—T he “Dallas Room” of the First National Bank may not be 
listed in the financial statement as an asset but it has proved to be that, none- 
theless. 

According to a report from the bank more than 7,000 persons attended 
282 different meetings in the free Dallas Room of First National between 
January 1 and the end of July this year. The room is made available to the 
public as part of First’s program of community services. Located on the third 
floor of the bank, the room includes facilities such as a speaker’s desk, piano, 
motion picture projector and screen, television and tables and chairs for 150. 
As an official of the bank said, “All put together, the First National Bank in 
Dallas has found its ‘Dallas Room’ a gilt-edged public relations asset.” 


Reminder on Wills 


San Diego, California—A public relations move that has a three-way 
effect—with benefits to the bank, the public and lawyers—has been outlined 
by an officer of the San Diego Trust and Savings Bank. Thomas W. Sefton, 
executive vice president, points out that his bank has made it a policy to work 
closely with attorneys on all matters and has actively carried out a program 
which has had many benefits in addition to increasing the service of the bank 
to its patrons. 

As one facet of its activities, the bank posts triangular signs in the lobby 
and at the desks of executives of the bank. The signs ask patrons: “Is your 
will up to date? See your attorney and our Trust Department.” Mr. Sefton 
said the signs cause much comment and many longtime patrons have expressed 
their appreciation of the reminder that it would be wise to check family pro- 
visions of vital documents. 

Mr. Sefton added that the bank’s public relations program is for the benefit 
of all attorneys not just a few. His bank works with the more than 600 mem- 
bers of the San Diego County Bar Association to promote good will and under- 
standing for all members of the bar. 
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Five Million 
Use Student 
Savings Plan 


Popularity of school savings sys- 
tem among students is reflected in 
figures recently released. 

The American Bankers association 
reports that a total of 5,177,000 
school children had $181,195,000 on 
deposit in their school savings ac- 
counts at the end of the 1957-58 
school year. 

Figures came from a survey con- 
ducted by the Committee on School 
Savings Banking, a unit of the ABA’s 
savings and mortgage division. Fred- 
erick C. Ober, president of the Fitch- 
burg Savings Bank, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, is chairman. 

The figures cited above do not 
represent the actual total of children’s 
savings, Mr. Ober said, since many 
banks automatically transfer school 
savings into regular accounts when 
the balance reaches a certain amount, 
such as $5 or $10. Some of the re- 
porting banks, he said, submitted 
figures accounting for more than $5 
million transferred in this way dur- 
ing the year. 


714 Banks in Program 


During the past year, 30 banks 
added a school savings program to 
their banking operations, bringing 
the total number of banks active in 
school savings to 714, serving 15,500 
elementary, junior high and high 
schools in 37 states. 

To further encourage thrift and 
build greater understanding of bank- 
ing, most of these banks cooperate 
with schools in arranging bank visits, 
talks, movies, contests and distribu- 
tion of publications among students. 

Many banks cooperate with their 
local schools in planning classes in 
money management using the savings 
and mortgage division’s booklets, 
“Personal Money Management.” A 
teachers’ manual has been published 
for use in conjunction with booklets 
in the schools. The manual offers dis- 
cussion and project suggestions on 
the several aspects of money manage- 
ment. It includes “Divide Your Dol- 
lar” quiz program for students. 
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key problems facing the leaders of 
community banks.” 

These men received certificates: 

CALIFORNIA: Ralph V. Arnold, 
president, First National Bank of 
Ontario. 

COLORADO: Hugh Best, president, 
The First National Bank, Fleming. 

CONNECTICUT: H. W. Hebert, 
cashier and trust officer, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Putnam. 

FLORIDA: C. B. McLeod, president, 
Bank of Crestview; James G. Rich- 
ardson, executive vice president, The 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Ocala. 

GEORGIA: William C. Clary Jr., 
president, The Bank of Toccoa; C. T. 
Parker, executive vice president, 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Griffin. 

ILLINOIS: Herbert Beck, presi- 
dent, The Franklin Park Bank, Frank- 
lin Park; Eugene F. Cronin, presi- 
dent, Ashland State Bank, Chicago; 
H. O. Lovett, president, Dixon Na- 
tional Bank, Dixon; B. J. Schwoef- 
fermann, president, First National 
Bank in Chicago Heights; Max Van 
Scoy, executive vice president, The 
City National Bank in Dixon. 

IOWA: J. T. Grant, president, First 
National Bank, Sioux City; F. J. 
Lewis, president, The Harlan Na- 
tional Bank, Harlan; Edwin F. 
Peters, executive vice president, First 
Federal State Bank, Des Moines; Van 
Vechten Shaffer, president, Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Cedar 
Rapids: Robert W. Turner, president. 
The City National Bank, Council 
Bluffs. 

KANSAS: Clarence W. Coleman. 
president, Union National Bank. 
Wichita: Samuel F. Gish, president, 
The Garden National Bank, Garden 
City: N. Russell Johnson, president, 
Wichita State Bank, Wichita; Wil- 
liam W. Rouse, president, The First 
State Bank, Norton. 

KENTUCKY: lohn W. Woods Jr.. 
president, The Third National Bank 
of Ashland. 

LOUISIANA: Arthur J. Broussard. 
assistant vice president, Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Lafayette: 
Robert B. Scott, vice president and 
cashier, The National Bank of Bos- 
sier City. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Homer W. 
Bourgeois. president. Union National 
Bank of Lowell; William M. Hyde, 
president, Ware Trust Company, 
Ware; Dexter B. Johnson, president. 
Woburn National Bank, Woburn: 
George A. Macomber, president. 
Cambridge Trust Company, Cam- 
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SWAPPING EXPERIENCES here are, from left, Dexter B. Johnson, president, 





Woburn (Massachusetts) National Bank; Frank E. Duffy, vice president and 
cashier, Union Savings Bank, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; George M. Senn, presi- 
dent, Evans National Bank of Angola, Angola, New York, and Herbert Beck, 
president, The Franklin Park (Illinois) Bank. 





COFFEE HOUR conferees here are, from left, R. E. Tollefson, president, Ocono- 
mowoce (Wisconsin) National Bank; N. Russell Johnson, president, Wichita 
(Kansas) State Bank, and Leonard Marks Jr., a seminar professor and discus- 
sion leader. 


bridge; Alan R. Morse, president, 
United States Trust Company, Bos- 
ton; Daniel J. Murphy Jr., president, 
Arlington Trust Company, Lawrence; 
Charles H. Welch, vice president and 
cashier, Wellesley National Bank, 
Wellesley. 

MICHIGAN: Hubert B. Bates, 
president, American Bank and Trust 
Company, Lansing; H. Dale Gard- 
ner, vice president, The Commercial 
Savings Bank, Adrian; John L. 
Greene, executive vice president, The 
First National Bank of Escanaba. 

MINNESOTA: Howard A. Hoese, 
vice president, Security State Bank, 
Glencoe; William G. Kirchner, exec- 
utive vice president, Richfield State 


Bank, Minneapolis; S. J. Kryzsko, 
president, Winona National and Sav- 
ings Bank, Winona; I. C. Rasmussen, 
commissioner of banks, State of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI: Farmer H. Hamil- 
ton Jr., executive vice president, Peo- 
ples Bank of Indianola. 

MISSOURI: James T. Dodds Jr., 
vice president and secretary, Pine 
Lawn Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis; William L. Gregory, presi- 
dent, Easton-Taylor Trust Company, 
St. Louis; Harry C. Hartkopf, presi- 
dent, Cass Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

MONTANA: B. Meyer Harris, 
president, The Yellowstone Banks, 
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“Better keep an eye on Westfield. I think he’s playing the ponies again.” 





Laurel and Columbus. 

NEBRASKA: Jennings Y. Castle, 
president, McDonald State Bank, 
North Platte; William W. Cook, 
president, The Beatrice National 
Bank, Beatrice; Glenn M. Yaussi, 
senior vice president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Lincoln. 

NEW MEXiIco: Carl R. Landrum, 
president, First National Bank of 
Hobbs. 

NEW YORK: Maurice S. Hayssen, 
vice president and cashier, The State 
Bank of Seneca Falls; George M. 
Senn, president, Evans National Bank 
of Angola; John A. Stefan, president, 
Nanuet National Bank, Nanuet. 

NORTH CAROLINA: James P. 
Ford, cashier, The Bank of Belmont; 
Meader W. Harriss Jr., executive vice 
president, The National Bank of San- 
ford. 

OHIO: Philip F. Searle, executive 
vice president, The Geneva Savings 
and Trust Company, Geneva. 

OKLAHOMA: James R. Freeling, 
vice president, Craig County Bank, 
Vinita. 

OREGON: Robert W. Franz, vice 
president, First State Bank of Mil- 
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waukie; Virgil E. Solso, president, 
Citizens Bank of Oswego. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Reed H. Albig, 
president, National Bank of McKees- 
port; Malvin F. Gstalder, executive 
vice president, The First National 
Bank of Williamsport; J. Nyce Pat- 
terson, president, The Watsontown 
National Bank, Watsontown; J. Park 
Smith, executive vice president and 
cashier, National Bank of Topton. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Frank E. Duffy, 
vice president and cashier, Union 
Savings Bank, Sioux Falls; Erling 
Haugo, president, Sioux Valley Bank, 
Sioux Falls; Harold N. Thomson, 
vice president, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Presho. 

TENNESSEE: Harry T. Burn, 
president, The First National Bank, 
Rockwood; H. L. Townsend, vice 
president and cashier, Farmers Bank, 
Parsons. 

TEXAS: James T. Cone, vice pres- 
ident, The First National Bank, Port 
Arthur; Lawrence C. Lacy, vice pres- 
ident, The Citizens National Bank, 
Waco; Frank A. Spring, vice presi- 
dent, Friona State Bank, Friona; 
Samuel M. Strickland, president, First 


State Bank of Green’s Bayou, Hous- 
ton; Robert D. Wright, vice presi- 
dent, Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Wharton; Jack R. Young, pres- 
ident, The State National Bank of 
Corsicana. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Gilbert E. Ar- 
nold, cashier, The Terra Alta Bank, 
Terra Alta; Walter T. Judy, trust 
officer, Kanawha Banking and Trust 
Company, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: Joseph R. Hartz, 
president, The First National Bank 
of Stevens Point; O. K. Johnson, 
president, Whitefish Bay State Bank, 
Milwaukee; Samuel G. Kingston, 
president, The Citizens National 
Bank, Stevens Point; Clare Talen, 
president, First National Bank, Me- 
nomonie; Robert E. Tollefson, presi- 
dent, Oconomowoc National Bank, 
Oconomowoc. 


NABAC Parley 
To Be Held 3 
Days in Dallas 


Thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, November 3 
through 5. 

One of the features in store for the 
more than 1,500 expected at the con- 
vention will be a panel report on au- 
tomation and equipment development 
for check handling from around the 
nation. 

Scheduled also are a series of si- 
multaneous meetings where the dele- 
gate is free to choose the session that 
will be most beneficial to him and 
his bank. Afternoons of two days will 
be devoted to these discussions. 

Among key speakers will be J. L. 
Robertson, governor of the Federal 
Reserve System; Ben H. Wooten, 
president, First National Bank of Dal- 
las; R. L. Thornton Sr., mayor of 
Dallas and chairman of the board, 
Mercantile National Bank of Dallas: 
W. E. McLaughlin, assistant general 
manager Royal Bank of Canada; and 
G. Edward Cooper, senior vice presi- 
dent, Philadelphia National Bank. 


Advice to husband-to-be: “Remem- 
ber being right is no excuse.” 


“Marriage is a one-man business 
that’s run by a woman.” 
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Chicago, Illinois—A career which 
spanned more than a half century of 
banking has end- 
ed for Frank A. 
Putnam, Chicago 
City Bank and 
Trust Company 
vice president. 
Mr. Putnam, who 
spent 37 years 
with City Bank 
and Trust, re- 
signed September 
1. He was born in Evanston, Illinois, 
and devoted his entire business career 
to banking. Starting in 1903 he 
joined the staff of Royal Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago and in 1907 the firm 
consolidated with the Central Trust 
Bank. , 

Mr. Putnam became assistant cash- 
ier of the United States Bank in Chi- 
cago in 1914. He stayed there for 
four years and then joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Chicago. In 
1921 he returned to the United States 
Bank as cashier. 

When the United States Bank, to- 
gether with the Guarantee Trust Bank 
consolidated with the Chicago City 
Bank in 1930, Mr. Putnam was 
named vice president and cashier. He 
makes his home in Palos Park, Illi- 
nois. Mr. Putnam says that he and 
his wife plan ultimately to move to 
California. 





F. A. PUTNAM 


Worland, Wyoming—The Farm- 
ers State Bank of Worland became 
the First National Bank of Worland 
as of September 15, it was announced 
by the president, Ray F. Bower. First 
National retains the same ownership, 
board of directors and officers. The 
national bank has a capital of $50,- 
000, surplus of $550,000 and the total 
of all capital accounts exceeds $800,- 
000. 
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Denver, Colorado—Consolida- 
tion of the Denver National bank with 
the United States National bank has 
been approved by directors of the 
two institutions. The new institution 
will be known as the Denver United 
States National Bank. It will have the 
largest capital structure of any bank 
in the Rocky Mountain west. 

The action is subject to approval 
of stockholders of both banks and 
final approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The latter has given 
necessary preliminary approval to the 
consolidation. Denver National Bank 
began operation in 1884 while United 
States National opened its doors in 
1904. 

3s 


Chicago, Illinois—Edward G. 
Lucius, an attorney for 17 years in 
Chicago, has been named assistant 
trust officer of the Southmoor Bank 
and Trust Company, it is announced 
by Louis E. Corrington Jr., president. 
For the last seven years Mr. Lucius 
has been associated with his father, 
Edward B. Lucius. Before that he 
served in the Escrow Department of 
the Chicago Title and Trust. 


San Francisco—A dividend of 
35 cents a share has been announced 
by the board of directors of the Bank 
of California, N. A., it is announced 
by Elliott McAllister, chairman of 
the board. This compares with previ- 
ous dividends of 321% cents a share 
and on an annual basis would raise 
the dividend from $1.30 to $1.40 a 


share. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota—Ken- 
neth A. Wales, who has been public 
relations director for the Minnesota 
Bankers Association, has been named 
MBA executive secretary. He suc- 
ceeds Floyd W. Larson, who died 
after a heart attack. Florence J. Lin- 
den continues as assistant secretary. 

e 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—Pro- 
motions of three staff members of the 
Old Kent Bank and Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids have been an- 
nounced by Carl H. Morgenstern, 
president. Advanced were William A. 
Bommelje, Albert Scholtens and Gab- 
riel Quakkelaar. 

Mr. Bommelje, a member of the 
bank staff since 1920, and an assis- 
tant cashier, has been named assis- 
tant vice president in the mortgage 
department. Mr. Scholtens, an assis- 
tant manager of the firm’s Roosevelt 
Park office, has been promoted to 
assistant cashier of the office. He has 
been with the bank staff since 1947. 
Mr. Quakkelaar, assistant manager 
of the Bank’s Burton Heights office, 
has been named assistant cashier at 
that office. He has been with the 
bank for three years. 


Winthrop, Minnesota—Mr. and 
Mrs. S. O. Ilstrup celebrated their 
Golden Wedding anniversary here 
recently. Bankers from throughout 
the state, along with scores of friends 
from this community, attended an 
open house arranged by the Ilstrup 
children. Mr. Ilstrup is president of 
the Winthrop State Bank. 





“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” <<: 
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will be a feature of St. Paul’s American National Bank early in 1959 when com- 
pletion is expected on a new auto-bank. Working drawings for the bank’s new 
super modern drive-in auto-bank and parking area for walk-in customers have 
been approved by the board of directors, Rollin O. Bishop, president, announced. 
Completion on the million dollar project is expected sometime next April. Shown 
above is the outside of the auto-bank which will be 56 feet in diameter. The auto- 
bank will be connected to the main banking building by pneumatic tube system 
and tunnel. Below is shown the interior of the bank. Something new will be in- 
stallation of airdoors which remain constantly open regardless of weather yet 
provide a barrier against the elements. Bank Building and Equipment Corpora- 


tion designed the structure. 





Chicago, Illinois—National 
Boulevard Bank of Chicago has re- 
ceived tentative approval from the 
comptroller of the currency to de- 
clare a 50 per cent stock dividend, O. 
Paul Decker, president, has an- 
nounced, Plans are for a sharehold- 
ers meeting early in October to vote 
on the dividend. Under the plan, each 
shareholder would receive one addi- 
tional share for each two now held. 
The bank’s capital would increase 
from $1 million to $1,500,000 by 
transferring $500,000 from undivid- 
ed profits to capital account. Bank 
surplus is $3 million. Combined capi- 
tal and surplus would increase from 
$4 million to $4,500,000. Deposits of 
National Boulevard Bank as of June 
30 were $81,836,119. 
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Ekalaka, Montana—A half-cen- 
tury of service was recently observed 
by the First National Bank of Ekalaka 
with an open house. The bank was 
incorporated in 1908 to meet the 
needs of a growing community. Be- 
fore that banking had been done in 
a general merchandise store. Present 
officers of the bank are H. B. Albert, 
president and member of the board 
of directors, and directors Belle E. 
Hobbs, R. H. Sandy and Dean H. 
Albert. 

od 


Beaumont, Texas—Security 
State Bank and Trust Company an- 
nounces the election of Ernest Revere 
St. John to the board of directors. 
Mr. St. John, 36, is a materials co- 
ordinator in the mechanical division 
of Magnolia Petroleum Co., of Beau- 
mont. He is active in civic affairs 
and in the army reserve. He is a 
stockholder in the bank. Mr. St. John 
holds a master’s degree in industrial 
engineering from the U. of Texas. 





Los Angeles, California—There 
is nothing unlucky about the num- 
ber 13 and Community Bank of Los 
Angeles proves it in an anniversary 
statement. C. R. Pearman, president, 
revealed that the bank observed its 
13th anniversary in August and he 
says the institution is one of the 
fastest growing independent banks in 
southern California. Says Mr. Pear- 
man, “The sturdy growth of Com- 
munity Bank is evidenced by its state- 
ment of condition as of June 30.” At 
that time, total resources reached a 
record figure of $25,362,182.44. 

Mr. Pearman adds, “In the 13 
years since Community Bank organ- 
ized, we have had many strides. Our 
staff alone has grown from a nucle- 
us of four employes in 1945 to a to- 
tal of 100 in our four offices in Hunt- 
ington Park, Burbank, Los Angeles 
and Downey. We are proud of these 
accomplishments and the progress of 
the communities our banks serve . . .” 


Alliance, Ohio—Consolidation of 
two pioneer banks of Alliance to 
provide total resources in excess of 
$39 million has been announced. The 
consolidation will bring together the 
Alliance First National Bank and the 
City Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany to form the new “Firs? National 
City Bank.” Announcement was made 
by W. L. Sebrell, president of Al- 
liance, and Mack Hopkins, president 
of City Savings. Alliance First Na- 
tional will be the main office of the 
concern. 


Alvin, Texas — Interests outside 
their daily work have brought ap- 
pointments to two Alvin State Bank 
staff members, Pat Daniels and Tom 
Blakeney, Jr. Mr. Daniels, public re- 
lations director of the bank, has been 
named to the advisory council of 
Texas A. and M. College Journalism 
Department and to the advisory com- 
mittee of the Journalism and Graphics 
Arts Department of the University 
of Houston. He also is vice president 
of the journalism ex-students asso- 
ciation of the University of Texas. 

Mr. Blakeney, vice president and 
cashier of the bank, has been elected 
treasurer of the Alvin Chamber of 
Commerce. Retiring president of the 
Chamber is L. B. Manry Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of State Bank. 
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Buena Vista, Georgia—Two 
historic events in the life of the 
Buena Vista Loan and Savings Bank 
were observed recently with hun- 
dreds of local residents and visiting 
bank officials taking part. Occasion 
was the observance of the 71st an- 
niversary of the bank and its open 
house following extensive renova- 
tions. President Clarke W. Duncan 
and directors of the bank were on 
hand to greet visitors. Loan and Sav- 
ings is the fourth oldest chartered 
bank in Georgia operating under the 
same name. 

@ 


Cannon Falls, Minnesota—D. 
Fay Case, president of the Security 
State Bank of Cannon Falls and Min- 
nesota director of the Independent 
Bankers Association, was recently 
honored for his work in the field of 
education. He has been a member of 
the board of education of the Cannon 
Falls school svstem for the past 28 
years. Mr. Case represented Good- 
hue County at the Minnesota state 
fair which honored state educators. 
Eighty-four counties were represented 
by school board members at the state 
fair. 


Louisville, Kentucky—Henry 
V. Graves has joined the staff of 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company of Louisville in charge of 
the Business Development Depart- 
ment. He is former vice president in 
charge of sales of the Weir Motors 
Company of Louisville. A native of 
St. Louis, Missouri, Mr. Graves is a 
graduate of Washington University. 


Kirkwood, Missouri—Customers 
of the Kirkwood Bank find banking 
by auto a real convenience following 
completion of a new drive-in system. 
A letter to customers of the bank 
contains a diagram of the new facili- 
ties which include three new drive-up 
windows placed in an octagonal build- 
ing. A U-turn gives the driver ac- 
cess to either of three windows. Two 
new walk-up windows are provided, 
according to N. W. Riemeier, presi- 
dent. Hours for the new windows are 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. In addition 
to the new facilities, the bank offers 
adequate parking space for access to 
either the new drive-in or the bank 


proper. 
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ALTHOUGH IT HAS passed the 50 
year mark as a Chicago institution, the 
West Chicago State Bank has its eye 
on the future as is reflected in the ap- 
pearance of its new home recently 
opened for business. The clean open 
look of the new bank is in sharp con- 
trast to heavy masonry construction 
typical of banks in 1908 when West 
Chicago State first opened its doors. 
The new structure, says President 
Wayne S. Fox, is 89 feet long by 67 
feet wide. A drive-in banking window 
has been installed at the rear of the 
bank. The entire structure has been 
built with future expansion in mind. 
At right, about to enter the new bank 
for an inspection tour are Walter E. 
Foss, left, engineer, and Mr. Fox. 


Omaha, Nebraska—Five promo- 
tions have been announced by The 
First National Bank of Omaha. In- 
cluded are the election of three vice 
presidents and two assistant vice 
presidents. Elected vice presidents 
are Lawrence M. McCague, Varro H. 
Rhodes and W. E. Spear. Edward J. 
Carlson and Don R. Ostrand were 
named assistant vice presidents. 


Minneapolis — Robert W. Wor- 
cester, economist in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, has been 
elected assistant cashier and assigned 
to the branch in Helena, Montana, 
Leslie N. Perrin, chairman of the 
board of directors, announced. The 
new officer is a 1947 graduate of the 
University of Minnesota school of 
agriculture and did graduate work at 
Iowa State college. He joined the 
Federal Reserve Bank in 1951 from 
the Central Livestock Association in 


South St. Paul where he had been. a 


market analyst and publications edi- 
tor. 











Fergus Falls, Minnesota — Se- 
curity State Bank of Fergus Falls has 
named Thomas C. Troupe, a native 
Minnesotan, to its staff as assistant 
vice president. Mr. Troupe formerly 
was assistant vice president of the 
Citizens Bank of Havre, Montana, 
where he was in charge of the Instal- 
ment Loan and Consumer Finance 
Department. Mr. Troupe was born in 
Minneapolis and attended the city 
schools there. He is a graduate of 
North High in Minneapolis and of 
the Balzar Business College of that 


city. 
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NEW HOME OF the Kanabec State Bank of Mora, Minnesota, will be a modern 
brick and steel structure on which construction has been started, according to an 
announcement of President Frank P. Powers. The 60 by 83 foot building is being 
made of fireproof material throughout including reinforced concrete foundation 
walls, and first floor slab. The roof will be framed with steel joists and the roof 
deck will be a precast lightweight concrete slab. Lobby and vestibule floors will 
be of terrazzo. Provision is being made for free customer parking and for future 
drive-up banking window. 
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NEW HOME OF the First National Bank of Hereford, Texas, is a symbol of the 
growth of the institution from the time of its founding in 1900 to the present. 
The new quarter million dollar structure was completed and occupied by First 
National in September. The bank, one of the oldest in the Texas Panhandle, 
serves three counties with a population of more than 20,000 persons and has 
in excess of $714 million in deposits. The entire front wall of the bank is of 
glass. Drive-up banking and parking facilities are located behind the bank. 
Forming a “suspended island” above this area is a community room open to the 
public for meetings and parties. The room shares a complete kitchen with a 
cafe-style employes lounge. The new bank is fully air conditioned. 


Mount Prospect, Illinois—Kath- Long Beach, California—Ninth 
aleen Walters has been elected assist- anniversary of this city’s only home- 
ant cashier bythe owned national bank, the National 
boardofdirectors City Bank, has been observed in a 
of the Mount day-long event, it is announced by 
Prospect State | Donda McCook, president. The bank 
Bank, William J. _— opened its doors for business on Au- 
Busse, president, gust 29, 1949 and, says Mr. McCook, 
announces. Miss _ has shown steady growth. Total re- 
Walters also will sources now exceed $10 million. 
continue as direc- The bank recently opened new 
tor of public re- _ parking facilities for its customers. 

MISS WALTERS =lations. She has _— Other officers of the bank are Nelson 
been with the bank for the past five. | McCook, chairman; Clyde Doyle, vice 
and one-half years and has attended __ president; Nelson McCook, Jr., vice 








the American Institute of Banking 
and was recently graduated from a 
two year course conducted by the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion of Northwestern University in 
Chicago. 
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president; Frank E. Plummer, vice 
president; Walter Niemann, cashier; 
Kurtz B. Ballou, assistant cashier and 
auditor; James E. Brown, assistant 
cashier and Louise Leinenweber, es- 
crow officer. 


Solvang, California—Nearly as 
old as the community in which it is 
located, the Ynez Valley Bank of 
Solvang recently observed its 45th 
year of operation, according to an- 
nouncement of Harald Harkson, 
founder of the bank and still active 
as its president. 

The institution has operated con- 
tinuously under the same manage- 
ment since it was founded in 1913 
and its growth has been consistently 
sturdy, says Mr. Harkson. Other off- 
cers of the bank are Hans C. D. Skytt, 
vice president; Soren Madsen, cash- 
ier; Christine Jensen and Helmer 
Harkson, assistant cashiers. Direc- 
tors are Mr. Skytt, Harold H. Davis, 
Henry G. Petersen, P. S. Belford, 
Glen W. Cornelius, Thomas M. Parks 
and Mr. Harkson. 


Indianapolis, Indiana—E lected 
national president of Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., national youth movement, 
was Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., president 
of the Mosler Safe Co., New York. 
He succeeds Thomas G. Shirreffs, 


Cleveland industrialist. 


In the post, Mr. Mosler will lead a 
program of economic education which 
in the past year reached 60,000 teen- 
agers in more than 200 U. S. cities. 
Under the Junior Achievement pro- 
gram of business education, high 
school students float stock, and manu- 
facture and sell a product or service. 
Last year 3,433 of these small scale 
businesses operated in the U. S. 

Mosler was named to head up 
Junior Achievement by the youth 
program’s national board of directors 
which met in conjunction with the 
15th annual National Junior Achiev- 
ers conference in Indianapolis. 


Chicago, Illinois—Employed by 
the Merchandise National Bank of 
Chicago since its founding on June 
20, 1930, William J. Harrop retired 
September 1. 

Mr. Harrop, who was assistant 
cashier and manager of the bank’s 
Special Checking Department, started 
as a teller. 

He later served in the New Ac- 
counts and Discount departments, be- 
coming affiliated with the Special 
Checking Department when it opened 
in 1942. 
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Your NEIGHBORHOOD Community Bank 





SERVES ALL THE PEOPLE 


The Home Owned Bank in Your City... Your Town 
... and Your Neighborhood Will Prosper and 


Grow As Your Community Prospers and Grows 
















Customers and clients of your neighborhood community bank repre- 
sent all individuals and groups in the community. Valued banking pa- 
trons are... the small depositors whose savings are important... the 
neighborhood businessman... the individualworker... the housewife... 
school, club and organization groups. All people are important people 
at your neighborhood community bank, many of whom depend on 
sound counsel and advice from their neighborhood community banker 
whom they can see in person and talk to in person. Neighborhood com- 
munity banks have.a real investment in the entire area they serve. They 
believe in, and work for, every progressive movement in their towns 
and neighborhoods. As the community and all members of the com- 


munity prosper, the community bank will prosper. 


... And Many of these Services 
Are Available Only Through Your 
NEIGHBORHOOD COMMUNITY BANK 


St. Louis Area Independents Tell Role 
Of Community Banks in Series of Ads 


Home-owned banks in the St. 
Louis, Missouri, metropolitan area 
are telling of their close ties to the 
communities they serve with full page 
newspaper advertisements. Each ad 
is sponsored by 13 independent banks 
and carries their signatures. 

“Your Neighborhood Community 
Bank Serves All The People,” one of 
the ads, reproduced above, is head- 
lined. “The home owned bank in 
your city ... your town... and 
your neighborhood will prosper and 
grow as your community prospers 
and grows.” 

Another ad spotlights the safety of 
savings in the community home 
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owned bank and is headlined “There 
is No Safer Place For Your Savings 
Account Than In Your Neighbor- 
hood Community Bank.” This theme 
is developed further in the full page 
ad. 

Importance of the small account 
also is stressed. Advertisements say 
“Customers and clients of your neigh- 
borhood community bank represent 
all individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. Valued banking patrons are 
. . . the small depositors whose sav- 
ings are important. . . the neighbor- 
hood businessman, the individual 
workers ... the housewife 
school, club and organization groups. 


The advertisements are the joint 
venture of a number of banks which 
include the Bank of Ferguson at Fer- 
guson; St. John’s Community Bank 
of St. John’s; Bank of Overland at 
Overland; North Side Bank of St. 
Louis; Pine Lawn Bank and Trust 
Co., Pine Lawn; Normandy State 
Bank of St. Louis; Northland Bank 
of St. Louis; Bank of St. Ann at St. 
Ann; Florissant Bank at Florissant; 
State Bank and Trust Co. of Wells- 
ton; First National Bank of Wells- 
ton; Delmar Bank of University City 
in St. Louis and Easton-Tayor Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 
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‘What's Happening to Our Money?’ It’s 
Just the ’3-D Formula’ Working Again 


The Cashier of the Old Man’s bank 
had called to verify a large check. 
The Old Man asked to speak to me. 

“What do you think of the Govern- 
ment bond market?” he asked. 

“Well, I’m sure that I don’t know 
too much about it. I do know that 
I would hate to be in Secretary An- 
derson’s place.” 

“You have some idea about it. I 
know you do. Tell me what you 
think.” He was in earnest. 

“T am thinking that the Three D’s 
of Money may be working just as 
the old-time economists said they 
would.” 

“What do you mean—three D’s?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of the 3-D’s 
in relation to money ?—the three 
periods it goes through in the course 
of a nation’s history?” 

“If I did, I have forgotten about 
te 

‘3 Periods of Money’ 
“Well, the Three Periods of Money 


are Discussion, Dilution and Doubt. 
Someone made an alliteration and 
called it the 3-D’s.” 

“I don’t recall ever hearing any- 
thing like that.” 

“All right. I'll tell you, but I 
thought you were old enough to re- 
call William Jennings Bryan and 
some of his monetary ideas.” 

“Oh, I do recall some things about 
William Jennings Bryan, but I don’t 
connect him with the three D’s.” 

“Well, Bryan was just a symbol. 
He lived during the Discussion peri- 
od, There was lots of discussion about 
gold and silver and money manage- 
ment. The Discussion period finally 
r'pened into the Dilution period, un- 
der Franklin D. Roosevelt. Of course, 
we have diluted only once. We may 
dilute several more times. 

Dilution in France has taken place 
several times in recent memory. There 
is no definite way to tell beforehand 
about the end of one period and the 
beginning of another. To some ex- 
tent, there is always an overlapping 
of the periods. 

Politicians like to keep on discus- 
sing the theories of money manage- 
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ment, managed currencies and re- 
lated topics. But, actually, the Dis- 
cussion period is over when Dilution 
sets in. Dilution comes, also, from in- 
flation. Every time the Government 
prints a bond and doesn’t levy a tax 
to pay it, there is a dilution. Every 
time this is done, the dollar shrinks 
a little. 


Doubt Begins 


“After Dilution comes the Doubt- 
ing period. Some want to call this 
period the Deterioration period. Oth- 
ers want to have four D’s, with De- 
terioration following ‘Doubt.’ But it 
all turns out in the long run to be 
the same thing. Postponing the day 
of reckoning, enlarging the public 
debt, refinancing debts that are like- 
ly never to be paid, lead finally to 
the Doubting period—and in the 
Doubting period things move pretty 
fost “ie 

“And it all finally leads to repudia- 
tion?” 

“Not exactly immediate repudia- 
tion, but more and more dilution and 
scaling down of debts.” 

“You mean that you think people 
are beginning to doubt if we will ever 
return to a sound money basis?” 

“Could be. Do you think we can?” 

“No. But, I’m kinder old and I’m 
not qualified to say.” 

“That’s the trouble with too many 
people. They think everybody else is 
qualified. Your ideas are just as 
good as anybody’s, and better than 
most. There’s a flock of experts in 
every Government office who profess 
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to know everything there is to be 
known about Federal finances, but 
the picture gets worse every day. Do 
you remember when they said the 
Government debt was not to be 
feared, since we owed it all to our- 
selves?” 

“Yes, I remember that, but I didn’t 
believe much of it.” 


‘Talk of Inflation’ 


“Of course not! If there had been 
any validity to the statement, we 
could have all quit work, used the 
printing press to print bonds—sell 
them to ourselves and all be happy 
doing nothing. Of course, we have 
talked about inflation for years, 
sometimes not even knowing what we 
were talking about. 

But, as of right now, it would 
seem that people are not anxious to 
invest in Government securities. 
There is no rush to the counter. No 
one elbows others out of the way to 
buy Government securities and the 
$10/$12 billion deficit for the en- 
suing year doesn’t enthuse anybody. 

This may be because of doubts the 
people have, or it could be that the 
shrinking dollar has just now got 
into the Government bond market, 
making interest rates rise to corre- 
spond with its reduced purchasing 
power. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has his work cut out for him in re- 
financing several billion dollars of an 
ever-mounting debt and raising a 
dozen extra billions for the cash 
drawer.” 


‘Something Must Give’ 


“It seems to me that. Congress ap- 
propriated too much money without 
thinking where it was coming from.” 

“Did you ever write your Con- 
gressman and Senators and say any- 
thing about that?” 

“No. It wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Well, if you won’t express your- 
self then there’s just one remedy.” 

“What's that?” 

“The people.” 

“The people?” 

“Yes. The people. The people who 
invest in Government-bonds, both for 
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themselves and as agents for institu- 
tions. When they refuse to buy things 
at the price offered then something 
has to give. That’s the law of the 
market place. When Government 
bonds won't sell as readily as pan- 
cakes and when the interest rate gets 
high enough, somebody will wake up 
to the situation that we can’t have 
an ever-expanding Government with- 
out an ever-shrinking dollar. These 
are inseparable.” 

“I see what you mean.” 

“Well, don’t go and quote me as 
saying that the Doubting period has 
actually set in. I only said that it may 
have set in. No one can be sure. No 
one can be emphatic about it.” 

“Then how will we know?” 

“Time will tell. It will be easy to 
look back and tell. It’s not so easy 
looking ahead.” 

“I know. I’m going to keep an eye 
peeled both ways, because I’m not 
too happy with things.” 

“Then you are beginning to 
Doubt?” 

“Well... . 1 dunno. I'll see you.” 


oe 


CLEAN, FUNCTIONAL DESIGN marks the completely remodeled and widely 





expanded home of the Terre Haute (Indiana) Savings Bank. Modernization in- 
cluded lowering floor level two feet and relocating vault. Space was increased 
more than 2,500 square feet. Entire project was handled by Bank Building & 


Equipment Corporation of America. 


Longer Life Ups Man's Economic Value 


Spectacular achievements in the 
fields of health and longevity, drama- 
tized by the steady increase in the 
average length of life over the years, 
are having a profound economic and 
social influence on the American econ- 
omy, according to data compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The figures show that the average 
male child born in the United States 
in recent years not only has the pros- 
pect of a substantially longer life than 
his counterpart a generation ago 
along with a longer adolescent-educa- 
tional period and more years to en- 
joy retirement. Increased longevity 
also provides a much longer working 
life than ever before. 

As far as the individual and the 
economy in general are concerned, 
two major results of a longer work- 
ing life are these: 

@ It greatly increases the econom- 
ic value of a man. This has already 
shown a big rise, thanks to the eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity of re- 
cent years, and is certain to increase 
in the future. Right now the average 
man starting out to earn his living 


has a prospective lifetime income in 
the neighborhood of $200,000, based 
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on current conditions of employment, 
income and survival rates and their 
projection into the future. 


Longer Working Life 


@ Then, too, a longer working life 
is giving the country a powerful ally 
to help cope with the manpower and 
production problems that have ac- 
companied our dynamic economic 
growth and rising living standards 
over recent years. 

The Labor Department figures show 
that the life expectancy of a male 
child at birth was up to a new high 
of 6614 years in 1955. This figure 
represented a gain of a full year since 
1950, and was more than 5 years 
higher than as recently as 1940. 

The gain since 1900 amounts to 
more than 18 years, representing a 
rise of more than a third in the aver- 
age prospective length of life of a 
man since the turn of the century, a 
period within the experience of mil- 
lions alive today. 

In fact, according to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, consultant on health and wel- 
fare for the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, the gain in this relatively short 
period approximates the total increase 


in the longevity of men in all previous 
history back to the Roman Empire. 

The greater part of the increase in 
longevity over recent decades has 
gone into raising the overall potential 
production of the population through 
extending the average man’s working 
life. 

The figures show that the work life 
expectancy of a male child at birth 
in 1955 was up to a new high of 42 
years. While little changed from 1950, 
this figure was 3.7 years greater than 
in 1940, a rise of almost a tenth in a 
decade and a half. It was practically 
10 years, or nearly a third, higher 
than it was in 1900. 

Bureau of the Census figures in- 
dicate that the prospective lifetime 
income of the average man figured 
out at $133,000 in 1949, projected on 
the basis of employment and other 
conditions existing at that time. 

Since then, the average annual 
money income of a man has gone up 
more than 50 per cent, according to 
the latest Census figures, thus bring- 
ing the total prospective earnings of 
an average man up to the $200,000 
level. Education boosts this average 
lifetime earning power greatly. 
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Comment on IBA 


Harvard Seminar 


A majority of the banks represented by the 78 top ex- 
ecutives at the two-week Senior Bank Officers Seminar 
sponsored by the Independent Bankers Association of 
America. at the Institute of Financial Management at the 
Harvard Business School, were under $10 million in size. 

There are some 13,700 banks in the United States. 
About 11,000 of them are smaller institutions, with de- 
posits of $10 million or less. 

Most of their executives have learned the science of 
bank operation and the art of management “by the seat 
of their pants.” They have been busy day to day, and as 
they climbed the ladder of promotion, they have had 
little opportunity to share the experience of others and 
gain the insight which comes from concentration on the 
problems of management at the modern School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

For these men, the IBA Seminar was truly an exhilarat- 
ing experience. 

* Be % 

But there were only 78 of them, and there are thou- 
sands more who need the sort of orientation in manage- 
ment thinking offered at Harvard and other schools of 
business administration around the country. 

Next year’s Seminar at Cambridge, will give another 
75 or 80 a chance to get the benefits of the “case system” 
and “can sessions” in the Harvard atmosphere. Classes of 
more than 75 or 80 are too big. They lose the personal 
interplay of discussion. 


%* % 8 


We are sure that the 1959 IBA Seminar will not lack 
for applicants to fill its ranks, and that future sessions 
will be filled to overflowing. The enthusiasm of the 78 
members of the pioneer Class of 1959 assures this. 

But there are thousands of banks where better manage- 
ment skills are needed. 


2 * * 


The various Schools of Banking serve their purpose 
well. They have proved themselves valuable and vital as 
fountains of better banking knowledge. 

However, above and beyond bank operational knowl- 
edge, American banking, particularly in the smaller 
banks, needs a broadening of management skill and 
sharpening of the leadership talent which will be more 
and more necessary if our smaller and country banks are 
to maintain their place in the competitive period ahead. 

We congratulate the Independent Bankers Association 
for having taken leadership in its now so eminently 
successful “experiment” just concluded at Cambridge. 

We hope that the 78 members of the 1958 IBA Semi- 
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nar, in addition to urging others to seek admission to the 
1959 and subsequent seminars, will also become mis- 
sionaries for sponsorship of equally stimulating manage- 
ment seminars at their State association levels. 


—Reprinted from the American Banker 


"Abundance of Smallness’ 


Can Be a Good Thing 


“Iowa seems to be cursed by an abundance of small- 
ness” began an editorial in a recent issue of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. The editorial said the state has “too many 
little school districts” and “about three times as many 
counties as there need be.” Then the paper moved into 
our area of primary interest with this statement: 

“Now we are told that Iowa has too many small banks. 
Based on the 1950 census, there is one bank for every 
4,000 people in Iowa, compared with the U.S. average of 
one for every 10,500 people.” 

The idea for the editorial came, the paper indicated, 
from a thesis prepared by William A. Dawson for his 
master’s degree in business from the University of Iowa. 
The paper didn’t further identify Mr. Dawson and we 


~ had never heard of him before, but obviously he believes 


bigness in banking is desirable and his views struck a 
responsive chord at the Gazette, which seemed to favor 
mergers to produce bigger banks. 

The large number of banks reduces the average capital 
per bank in Iowa, says the thesis, and this raises the 
question about whether creditors are adequately protect- 
ed. Wonder if Mr. Dawson ever heard of the FDIC? 

It never occurred to us, as it did to Mr. Dawson and 
the Gazette, that there was anything undesirable in hav- 
ing a bank-to-population ratio such as Iowa possesses. 
Having one bank for every 4,000 people insures banking 
service that is close to the people and responsive to their 
needs, 

The small school districts and counties that are part of 
the “abundance of smallness” picture painted by the 
Gazette exist, too, because the people served by these 
agencies believe they are doing a good job. From the 
standpoint of human need and convenience, it is good to 
have an “abundance of smallness.” 

The Gazette, with a daily circulation of 61,651, is large 
compared to some other Iowa dailies but has less than 
half the circulation of the Des Moines Tribune, which 
distributes 134,751 papers each day. 

Each daily, regardless of its size, has an important 
role in its community as the hometown paper. The home- 
town bank’s role is fully as important. 

A distant, larger paper couldn’t perform as well as the 
Gazette in Cedar Rapids. Nor could any distant, larger 
bank serve the residents of small communities as well as 
their hometown bank. 
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banker with a white elephant 


New banking quarters should be an asset. 

But when a new quarters project is 
entrusted to an unspecialized designer, it 
can be a liability. As one banker told us: 
“I’ve got a white elephant on my hands. 
Operating costs are up, operating effi- 
ciency is less than I expected, and I’m 
not getting the new business I should.” 

His designer simply lacked the prac- 
tical banking know-how it takes to create 
an efficient, profit-making bank. 


When you choose Bank Building Cor- 
poration, you can be sure that your new 
quarters will be planned, designed and 
built for maximum results—for more new 
business, greater operating efficiency, 
lower operating costs. Bank Building’s 
team of skilled, experienced specialists 
knows your problems and how to solve 
them—because they’ve completed over 
3,300 successful financial projects. And, 
it costs no more to get the best! 
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ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
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* SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International + Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


Bank Building clients who 
opened in their new quarters 
in 1956 increased deposits an 
average of 9.24%, compared to 
2.89% national average gain. 
For further details, write for 
“What Happens to Business 
After a Bank Modernizes?” 





Banks of “CHICAGOLAND” using 
the C/alional™ POST-TRONIC’. . . 


the electronic bookkeeping machine ! 


Post-Tronic 
Machines 
Installed 


Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

Central National Bank in Chicago 

Citizens National Bank of Chicago 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago... . 
Devon-North Town State Bank, Chicago... 
Drovers National Bank, Chicago 

Gateway National Bank of Chicago 

Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago 
Marquette National Bank, Chicago 
National Bank of Austin, Chicago........ 
National Bank of Commerce of Chicago... 
South Chicago Savings Bank, Chicago.... 
South Shore National Bank of Chicago... 


Aningon Heights Nat'l. Bank, 
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Old Second National Bank, Aurora 
First National Bank, Barrington, Ill. ...... 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Bushnell, til 


First National Bank, Des Plaines, III. 
First National Bank in Dolton, Ill. ....... 
First Old State Bank, Elkhart, Ind. ....... 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. .... 
Elmhurst National Bank, Elmhurst, Ill. ... 
York State Bank, Elmhurst, ill. .......... 
State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston 

Fox Lake State Bank, Fox Lake, lll. ...... 
Glenview State Bank, Glenview, Ill. ...... 
La Salle National Bank, La Salle, Ill. .... 
Union National Bank, Macomb, Ill. ...... 
Bank of Broadway, Melrose Park, Ill. .... 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, Ill. ... 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Prospect National Bank of Peoria, Ill. .... 
Peotone State Bank, Peotone, Ill. ....... 
State Bank of Rensselaer, Ind. 

City National Bank of Rockford, Ill. ...... 
Third National Bank, Rockford, Ill. ...... 
American Trust Company, South Bend.... 
National Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend. 
St. Charlies Nat'l. Bank, St. Charles, Ill. ... 


American Trust & Savings Bank, 
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* and now... 
a salute to the Banks 
of CHICAGOLAND’ 


[REGION INFLUENCED BY CHICAGO FINANCE) 


Conventional 


Machines 
Replaced 
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New Bank 


Courtesy of Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


New Bank = 40 banks in this region have installed 
130 POST-TRONIC* Machines, replacing 
265 conventional bookkeeping machines. 
And in addition, 104 Post-Tronic Machines are 
soon to be shipped to 29 more banks in northern 
Illinois and northern Indiana. 

Confirmed records to September 30 show 
* 2977 National Post-Tronic Machines installed in... 
686 banks in 46 states (including Alaska), the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. 
Savings range from 50% to 66% annually on the investment. 
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Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 

%& Trade Mark 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, boyton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








